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A nation must have pictures of its past. For the modern mind— 
at least for the American mind—these pictures must be candid and 
alive. Because he gives us pictures of the American past which are 
honest, rich, and intellectually stimulating, Kenneth Roberts is one 
of the major American writers of today. 

Mr. Roberts believes that in one sense all novels are historical: 

Novels that require the use of reference books are occasionally damned by 
being called historica] novels. If there is anyone able to write effectively of any 
period of the world’s history, including the immediate present, without clutter- 
ing his desk and brain with upwards of three tons of assorted reference books 
smelling faintly of old glue and moldy leather, I congratulate and envy him. 
What is more, I doubt that it can be done. In other words, I am of the opinion 
that every novel which deals adequately with any period at all is a historical 
novel. 

Probably this means that Mr. Roberts would be reluctant to give the 
name of historical fiction to some of the books which we most fre- 
quently refer to in that way. In our ordinary thinking the term 
“historical novel’’ has a rather full set of definite implications: ex- 
citing action on every page; a beautiful and vivacious—but not 
necessarily, in modern fiction, virtuous—heroine; period costumes 
and stage settings. The novels of Kenneth Roberts have, to be sure, 
many of these conventional appurtenances. They are exciting 


t Distinguished critic and teacher of literature (Iowa, Northwestern, Notre Dame) 
and conductor of ‘““Of Men and Books,” C.B.S. feature sponsored by Northwestern 
University. 
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enough, surely—abounding in colorful incidents and genuine con- 
flict. Their heroines have something in common with the traditional 
heroines of historical fiction. Their pages are well stocked with de- 
tails of food, clothing, furniture, weapons, travel, science, small talk 
of the past times with which they deal. But beneath these aspects 
of superficial relationship to the conventional work of historical ro- 
mance there lies bedrock of historical fact and purpose which makes 
the work of Kenneth Roberts essentially and significantly different 
from the historical fiction that is written merely to entertain. 

I suppose that this special quality of the work of Roberts is at 
bottom a matter of motive. He has written his historical novels as 
a matter of the considered choice of a mature and successful man; 
not primarily for money or for fame but because he wanted to write 
them, because he had something to say in them which he wanted 
profoundly to say, believed profoundly to be worth saying. 

Kenneth Roberts’ personal background finds free expression in 
his novels. In his most self-revealing book, Trending into Maine 
(1938), he says frankly at the outset that he likes Maine, the place 
and the people: 

What little I do know about Maine I like—like so well that I have never found 
any section of the world in which I could live as happily, or seen any part of 
any other country, no matter how beautiful, in which I felt the same content- 
ment ....I1 have heard much, in urban centers, of the sourness, dourness and 
bucolic backwardness of Maine natives. On the stage I have seen them por- 
trayed as freaks, always frigid and repressed, too often perverted, and invariably 
speaking an alien Gosh-durn-it language. Those I have encountered in books 
are usually completely devoid of humor, and have a stark, grim, bilious atti- 


tude toward life. 
The Maine natives that I know aren’t like that..... I have found them 


kind, generous, humorous, thoughtful, sensible, sociable, hard-working, inde- 
pendent, intolerant of sham, waste, graft, loose thinking, loose living, bad 
government. Consequently I like Maine people as well as I like the state itself. 


This is no mild and casual affection for the old home town. It is a 
positive and somewhat bellicose provincialism, as Mr. Roberts freely 
and joyously admits. The man who feels that way writes historical 
novels that record the life of his state and region not merely as the 
easy or natural thing to do, not merely because his people have 
been there three hundred years (Roberts’ ancestors came to Ber- 
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wick and Kittery in 1639), but out of earnest conviction and active 
choice. 

This belief in the value and importance of what he is doing is 
responsible, of course, for the extraordinary thoroughness of Kenneth 
Roberts’ historical research. His preparation for the writing of a 
novel is a matter of prolonged and patient digging after facts, 
equaled in scope and thoroughness only by the work of the best of 
professional historians. Sometimes he has surpassed even profes- 
sional efforts in his research, as when he found the record of the 
court-martial of Major Robert Rogers, chief character of Northwest 
Passage (1937), which historians had agreed was lost. 

Ten years of thought and planning preceded the writing of the 
four novels which make up the “Chronicles of Arundel,” and three 
years of actual research went into Arundel (1930) itself, the first 
book of the series and Kenneth Roberts’ first serious venture into 
the field of fiction. It is the story of Benedict Arnold’s expedition 
against Quebec in 1775. Roberts made himself thoroughly familiar 
with the route followed by the little colonial army in its fantasti- 
cally difficult march. He explored to the utmost all possible source 
materials, particularly the journals and letters of actual participants in 
the expedition—exploding as he did so more than one venerable local 
tradition. The most important of these direct sources Roberts sub- 
sequently brought together in the volume March to Quebec (1938), 
which with Roberts’ annotations of many documents not previously 
published is in itself a major contribution to the history of the 
American Revolution. As a result of his research, the writer of 
Arundel was able to present pictures of the expedition and of Arnold 
far more accurate, as well as far more vivid, than any that had ex- 
isted before he wrote. 

The same freshness and thoroughness, based upon the most exten- 
sive and careful historical studies, characterize Rabble in Arms 
(1933), which is a continuation of the story of Benedict Arnold and 
his northern army through the events culminating in the battle on 
Saratoga Heights and the defeat of Burgoyne. The four volumes of 
the ‘Chronicles of Arundel’ include also two stories rooted in Maine 
but dealing with the War of 1812 instead of the Revolution, The 
Lively Lady (1931) and Captain Caution (1934). Reasons for the 
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choice of the material of these novels are suggested in a comment 
in Trending into Maine: 

I like—and I don’t see how anyone else can help liking—the way Maine’s 

seamen swarmed out to harry English merchantmen in the War of 1812; the 
way her shipbuilders built ships and the way her twenty-year-old sea captains 
sailed them into the farthest corners of the world. 
These chronicles of the privateersmen of Arundel share with Rabble 
in Arms and Arundel itself the evidence of Kenneth Roberts’ in- 
sight and habitual care in historical research as well as deep rooting 
in the Maine soil of his own background. 

Perhaps the most impressive proof that Kenneth Roberts is his- 
torian as well as novelist, however, is found in relation to Northwest 
Passage. In this book he rescued from the comparative oblivion of 
specialized scholarship one of the most interesting figures of all 
American colonial history, Major Robert Rogers, commander of 
Rogers’ Rangers in the French and Indian wars; narrated adequately 
—which is saying much—one of the most remarkable military 
marches of all time, Rogers’ St. Francis expedition; and for literally 
millions of readers made a living reality of a part of American his- 
tory that would otherwise have remained for them a vague and dim 
desert of meaningless names and dates. With this novel Roberts 
published—in the limited first edition—a large volume wholly com- 
posed of the factual and documentary source material on which he 
had drawn for the story. Again he contributed at once to literature 
and to history. 

But the whole truth about Kenneth Roberts and his work is not 
told in the description of him as loyal son of Maine and honest writer 
of historical fiction. To the understanding of his latest novel, Oliver 
Wiswell (1940), especially, it is necessary to bring a special under- 
standing of Kenneth Roberts the man; and the chief clue to that 
understanding is to be found in his career before he became the 
novelist of America’s lost causes and forgotten heroes. 

When Kenneth Roberts graduated at Cornell in 1908 at the age 
of twenty-three, he had been for three years editor-in-chief of the 
Cornell Widow, certainly in his time one of the best of college humor- 
ous magazines. From college he went directly into journalism, first 
as reporter and conductor of a humorous column on the Boston Post, 
later on the editorial staffs of two now lamented humorous maga- 
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zines in New York, Puck and the old Life. He was a captain in 
the intelligence section in the Siberian expeditionary force of the 
American army in 1918-19. In 1919 he became a staff correspondent 
for the Saturday Evening Post. 

Roberts’ first work for the Post was a series of startling articles 
on Russia and the Philippines. This was followed by articles on con- 
ditions in Europe in the early twenties which had a distinct influ- 
ence on legislation to restrict immigration. He reported the rise of 
Mussolini and of Hitler, and wrote on prohibition and on the Florida 
land boom. In all of these articles Roberts was distinctly the con- 
troversialist. He was a good reporter—but always a reporter with 
a purpose. He could defend vehemently when he felt that defense 
was justified; he could attack savagely and effectively where he 
thought attack was due. This positive controversial quality is 
notable in a slender volume called Concentrated New England (1924), 
a portrait of Calvin Coolidge. It is prominent in the journalistic 
work he has continued to do from time to time since 1928 when he 
began to write Arundel—especially in the comments on the Pas- 
samaquoddy project included in Trending into Maine and in his 
attacks on the billboard nuisance. 

One of the most enjoyable views of Kenneth Roberts as a con- 
troversialist (of Kenneth Roberts, for that matter) is to be found in 
the pages of Good Maine Food (1939), a book of Maine recipes ed- 
ited by his niece, Marjorie Mosser, with an Introduction and an essay 
on diet by Kenneth Roberts. There is no difficulty in finding out 
what he thinks about some modern trends in American food habits: 


Nor can I have faith in a cook book that in all seriousness prints a list of 
appetizers among which appear cheese pastries sprinkled with crushed pecans, 
poppy seed and cinnamon, hot cheese nutballs and guava jelly spread on 
crackers, asparagus tips and mayonnaise rolled in slices of bread..... Such 
mixtures are purely dreadful, and it’s not unreasonable to argue that any expert 
who perpetuated them within the covers of a book, except as horrible examples, 
wouldn’t be able to cook a lamb chop without wrecking it. 


The essay on diet is especially robust and rambunctious. Roberts 
has a grand time pointing out the contradictions and inconsistencies 
of other writers on the subject: 


I dropped this breakfast (tomato juice and whole wheat toast) in a panic 
and turned to coddled eggs, bran embellished with milk and honey, and a spot 
of coffee—a breakfast strongly recommended by a diet expert whose books 
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are regarded with veneration by large numbers of diet enthusiasts. There 
seemed to be something a little wrong with this breakfast, though I couldn’t 
at the moment put my finger on the trouble. It gave me the unaccustomed 
feeling of having swallowed a polo ball, and at the risk of inflaming my acidosis, 
I was obliged to go back to my old original breakfast in order to be comfortable 
again. 

Roberts closes his discussion of diet with an appeal for an authorized 
or King James version in books on diet. 

The Kenneth Roberts who appears in the partially playful pages 
of Good Maine Food is a help to understanding the Kenneth Roberts 
of Oliver Wiswell. For Oliver Wiswell, in addition to being the work 
of a competent novelist and a diligent historian, is the work of an 
ardent controversialist. Particularly is Roberts ardent in contro- 
versy when he writes on the side of an unpopular cause. In Oliver 
W swell his cause is that of those who opposed the American Revolu- 
tion, to the extent of fighting and of dying for their belief. They 
were far more numerous and far more largely justified than any but 
a very few Americans of the present time had ever realized—until 
they read Oliver Wiswell. 

In the pages of his long novel Roberts treats the whole sweep of 
the Revolution, from the first violence at Lexington and Concord 
and Bunker Hill to the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, from 
the point of view of a man loyal to England. Sam Adams and John 
Hancock are portrayed as irresponsible agitators and Washington 
as a general of questionable competence. The Continental Army is 
presented again and again as an ill-disciplined rabble, and the Con- 
tinental Congress in even worse light. The only heroic fighters in 
the book are men loyal to England; the defeats and sufferings which 
arouse concern are those of the Loyalists. 

So shockingly is this whole picture at variance with the traditional 
American view of the Revolution—familiar through literature, oral 
tradition, and the textbooks of the schools—that many readers have 
rejected it as false, ungrounded in fact. This seems to me an ex- 
ceedingly hazardous view to take of any work of Kenneth Roberts. 
He has put into Oliver Wiswell even more extensive and careful re- 
search than went to the making of the earlier books. He knows 
what he is talking about, and he is neither careless nor dishonest. 
I feel very sure that the event will prove that he has sound evidence 
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in support of every statement of fact in this novel, no matter how 
far it may diverge from the traditional view. 

But this is not at all to say that we must subscribe without reser- 
vation to the novel’s interpretation of these facts. The novel Oliver 
Wiswell is at once a presentation of history and an interpretation 
of it. The point-of-view character is a Loyalist: the views, attitudes, 
interpretations of events are his, and they are rendered with scrupu- 
lous consistency. To what extent they are the views of Oliver Wis- 
well and to what extent those of Kenneth Roberts it is, rightly, im- 
possible to determine. It is obvious that Roberts feels that the con- 
ventional American attitude is grossly unjust to the Loyalists. In 
this we may well agree, without going as far as Wiswell does (and 
Roberts may) in disparagement of those whom Wiswell calls ‘the 
rebels.”’ It must be remembered especially in reading this book that 
Roberts is a controversialist—incorrigibly, I suspect, born to it. He 
loves a fight. He loves especially a fight on the side of an under- 
dog. And nowhere is that love so apparent as in the pages of Oliver 
Wiswell. 

Perhaps it is this capacity for genuine emotional involvement 
that makes Kenneth Roberts a great novelist, that lifts his books far 
above the ruck of ordinary historical fiction. With the strength of a 
powerful mind and a deeply emotional nature, he cares about the 
men and events of his books. He conveys this concern to his reader. 
The result is vicarious experience which reaches the level of great 
art. 

It is too early, of course, to assess the work of Roberts in any 
final way. I have no difficulty, however, in deciding what I believe 
to be the nature of his greatest talent and the direction of his most 
successful effort. He is a great creator of minor characters. The 
point-of-view characters in his books have a certain family resem- 
blance—and the family is not marked by particular robustness. But 
the minor characters who aid or thwart or befriend or plague these 
central figures are of a truly amazing variety, vitality, and dura- 
bility. This quality extends from such figures as McNott of North- 
west Passage (one of Roberts’ greatest creations) and Major Cruger 
of Oliver Wiswell to such brief but indelible portrayals as that of the 
crier at Fleet Prison in Northwest Passage—‘‘a fat man with black 
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teeth and a nose like three ripe strawberries’ —or the two sailors 
in Oliver Wiswell: 

They wore stocking caps, ragged old pea jackets, and striped trousers rolled 
high above bare knees. Both had long horse faces, expressions half sly and half 
querulous, and jaws that moved rhythmically, as if they chewed cuds. From 
the odor that accompanied them, they might have carried old fish in their 
pockets. 

Each Roberts novel is the source not of two or three but of scores of 
such pictures. 

Buell of Oliver Wiswell and Cap Huff of Arundel aren’t minor 
characters, I suppose. Buell gives greater vitality to the novel in 
which he appears than does the man whose name it carries. But 
these eccentrics, conceived in the great tradition of humor in fiction 
that stems back to Rabelais and Cervantes, have all the qualities I 
have ascribed to the abounding and vigorous minor characters of 
the stories. They are harshly real, unspoiled by any sentimentalism, 
free from artificial distortion. Without them the novels would lose 
half their value as entertainment and much of their total impact. 

Major Robert Rogers of Northwest Passage seems to me best of 
all the creations of character in Roberts’ works. The portrayal of 
Rogers is wholly free from the static and the stereotyped. He moves 
far in the pages of the novel, and he moves always consistently, 
according to the known laws of his own nature. Exasperating and 
admirable by turns, he is wholly human, wholly tragic. He belongs 
to the very small company of those human beings whom history all 
but forgot but fiction made immortal. 

Roberts’ power in portrayal of minor characters and of such fig- 
ures as Buell and Rogers is matched by his ability in the treatment 
of dramatic incident. It has been widely agreed that the marches of 
Arnold’s army in Arundel and of Rogers’ Rangers in Northwest 
Passage, as narratives of sustained and tragic conflict, are worthy 
of the highest praise. In my judgment they are equaled, perhaps 
surpassed, by the narration in Oliver Wiswell of the siege of Ninety- 
six. To me this seems a record of action of the very highest literary 
quality, worthy of comparison with the best that historical fiction 
has to offer. 

Roberts is least happy in his heroines. He has tried conscien- 
tiously to make them live. There are some indications that he has 
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had at least a faint liking for two of them—Phoebe Marvin of 
Arundel and Ann Potter of Northwest Passage. But he gave to 
neither a tithe of the enthusiasm that went into the characteriza- 
tion of Major Rogers or McNott or Buell. He is acute enough in 
self-criticism, surely, to know that in relation to his best achieve- 
ments all of his heroines are pale and wooden. In Oliver Wiswell he 
seems, I am glad to record, to have given up the struggle. Sally 
Leighton receives no more attention than that which is absolutely 
necessary to give the novel that chemical trace of love interest which 
seems to be the minimum requirement for historical fiction. Possi- 
bly in his next book Roberts will gain courage to leave out the 
heroine altogether. 

What the next book will be one can’t predict, of course. But it 
does seem clear that Roberts is moving steadily toward one major 
task as yet undone: the portrayal of the later career of the man 
who moves so brightly and bravely through the pages of Arundel 
and Rabble in Arms, and appears so briefly and tantalizingly in 
Oliver Wiswell, Benedict Arnold. I believe that the completion of 
his portrait of Arnold will challenge Roberts’ highest powers and 
that the result may well be his masterpiece. Meanwhile, until that 
task is done, the rich and strange and tragic figure of Major Robert 
Rogers remains the best of the pictures of the American past which 
Kenneth Roberts has made for the American people. 





ESCAPING AS YOU LIKE IT 


GEORGE H. HENRY’ 


I was teaching one of those hopeless classes in which both pupils 
and teacher, patiently waiting to be delivered by a kind bell, are well 
aware that time, so accommodatingly swift during good reading and 
deliciously prolonged in good idling, has actually become a burden; 
not that the discipline was out of control or the subject in itself un- 
interesting. The pupils, good sports, having tried hard to bring the 
lesson into some sort of meaning, at last ceased questioning and 


t Principal of the senior high school in Dover, Del. Mr. Henry’s earlier article on “A 
Disintegrated Teacher” was widely quoted and applauded. 
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lapsed into faraway dreams in self-protection; while I, conscious for 
twenty minutes that the lesson was pointless, was almost ready to 
give up and revert to a study period. Duty bound to teach, I did not 
surrender yet made matters worse by frantically grasping at any 
trivial remark to provoke a discussion. But nobody wanted to dis- 
cuss. 

Usually such lessons are due to circumstances beyond our control 
and will happen to the best of teachers: circus day, the Friday of the 
championship game, the junior prom. But I had no such event to 
account for my failure. This perversion of time by a process whose 
very end is the proper use of time may have happened to me before, 
for teachers are seldom aware how miserable their classes can be. 
This time I was not only quite aware of the wretched lesson but also 
keenly embarrassed that the students sensed that I myself knew the 
class to be pointless. 

It was a last period in the afternoon, the second week in an un- 
usually hot, humid June. The sun, in reaching for the West, slid 
fingers through the torn slits in our blinds and warmed the hair on 
the napes of our necks. We all felt half-sleepy; thoughts were dis- 
connected, fit more for fantasy. But the birds were in great fettle, 
tempting us, chattering gaily, quivering on the sagging telephone 
wires outside our windows, and then fluttering on and off to dive for 
a morsel somewhere below on the lawn. We were jealous of them; 
we imagined strawberries and cake for ourselves. Swimming was 
here again, and school would soon be over for good. 

Even as I sporadically hurled questions among the thirty-odd 
freshmen, I thought of my bathing trunks in the teachers’ room, of 
the iron bridge over the tidewater creek that soon was going to arch 
bobbing heads and trumpet golden yells, and of the red trestles that 
cameo-like would form a setting for white bodies climbing over them. 
The clean, cool salt water would close on listless eyelids and freshen 
them to peer through a green-blue world for clamshells. 

Before me on the desk, spattered with sun and warm to my thumb, 
a sample of an objective test lay ready for just such an extremity as 
this: I could easily resort to its cold, plaster of Paris phrasing 
colder than the paper on which the questions were written and more 
exact than logic itself. 
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Between the intervals of correcting a desultory reading from the 
play, I managed a few surreptitious glances at the objective ques- 
tions as part of a desperate reconnoitering as to what I should do 
next. I read: 

1. Why are Orlando and Rosalind in a fit condition to fall in love with each 
other? 

2. The duke banishes Rosalind from the court (a) because the common people 
pity her, (4) she talks too much, (c) she is stirring up trouble. 

My class may be low in enthusiasm and be miserable, I thought, 
but such a way to salvation would be worse than the sweet somno- 
lence of the relaxed class. The pupils’ mood at least was natural; 
these deadening, odious questions were artificial concoctions far 
from As You Like It—and youngsters. No, I would not stoop to this. 

Paul’s dark eyes saw nothing of desk or glossy page but peered far 
off into the Eldorado sacred to poets—eyes that sang, eyes kindly 
loosened from focus. How could I have the heart to call him back to 
this dull lesson! I let him dream on, a boy not ready for love, escap- 
ing from Arden in the only way he knew, in Shakespeare’s way, into 
a world as he liked it. I knew Shakespeare didn’t have a chance. I 
felt the held-in pressure of lives all wound like a spring ready for re- 
lease, and I was guilty of a day not quite lived as I confirmed the far- 
away look in each eye, each youngster building his own dream world 
and planning to make the delicious moments full after the bell. And 
in thirty minutes—deliverance. Who, then, would recognize that 
these were the same beings? I too started to dream as a boy stumbled 
through a passage from the play. As his monotone continued, I 
mused how I was debasing time—time that had so often preoccupied 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethans— 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time. 
That led me to 


And so, from hour to hour we ripe and ripe 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot, 
And thereby hangs a tale. 


And the “tale” undoubtedly was 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may 
Old time is still a-flying. 
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“What air castles!’ I thought, surveying the listless eyes that were 
like quiet lakes full with hills and trees far down in the depths. Even 
as I perfunctorily corrected some oral reading, I said to myself: ‘““The 
land of heart’s desire? Youth’s gossamer walls to insulate themselves 
from the great Bard of Avon.” Then, like a revelation, I actually 
heard the words the boy was droning: 


Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time. 


“In other words,” I exclaimed to myself, half-aloud, “each of these 
pupils is now snug in his Forest of Arden.”’ What was I saying? Why 
this was the subject of the lesson, the meaning of the play, what 
Shakespeare meant! The gay, loafing, carefree escape to the land of 
Arden, away from the world of routine—why, that was in each 
pupil’s heart now! The meaning of the play was in them already! 
What a thrill for me to spend a time in each of these thirty different 
Ardens before me, all so happily insulated from the pastoral fashions 
of seventeenth-century love that existed nowhere in the world! 

“Tom,” I said impetuously, my excited voice tumbling several 
neighboring air castles in a flash and yanking him in particular back 
to the reality of print, the gluey smell of varnished seats, the sticky 
warmth of belts and garters and chafing seams—‘“Tom, you look 
dreamy-eyed. Tell me what you were wishing to do—just now.” 

He thought my strange question a prelude to discipline; he looked 
about sheepishly, like one caught taking French leave. His bewilder- 
ment seemed to connote: “Of what worth are stolen thoughts. No 
one ever thought them important, nor did teachers ever invade them 
before.”’ Yet, I thought, these were the same youthful yearnings 
that turned Longfellow boyward when scholarship unearthed a Lap- 
land song; that generated the peculiar career of Philip in Of Human 
Bondage; that were strong enough to match The Great Stone Face; 
that all the world took as its own in Huckleberry Finn—that teachers 
have scant respect for in weaving the pattern of the classroom. 

I had to reassure the group. “Close your books. We’ll havea little 
fun. Nobody’s paying attention anyway. I’ll tell you where my 
mind was all period if, like good sports, you tell me.” I went on 
about the bathing trunks, the iron bridge, the white shells at the 
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bottom of the creek. Why, the teacher himself was trying to escape 
his own class! I told them it was natural to invent a world of our own 
to escape in when we found the present boring or full of care. Shake- 
speare built one for the people of his age by inventing an English 
version of the Greek Arcadia—the Forest of Arden. I then told them 
of Pan, the god of Arcadia, and what his haunts meant to the shep- 
herds of ancient Greece. 

I told them how fashions in “forests” have changed, how escape 
was once found in fairy tales, and then in medieval knights riding out 
for the Grail, and later in a “‘wild West” that never was, and not so 
long ago in a South Seas with all the languorous balm we ever longed 
for, and now in the Arctic, with its romantic waste and dangerous 
solitude a split second away. “Now, as relief from this dull lesson you 
invented your own Forest of Arden. Each person’s ‘forest’ is dif- 
ferent; it needn’t be like Shakespeare’s. Yours can be just as real as 
Shakespeare’s, and as good. Now, Tom, what’s yours?” 

After some humorous cajolery, and more of my personal confes- 
sions, they caught the spirit of the thing, fell in line, and Tom was 
pryed loose. 

“T was countin’ on takin’ a ramble down the creek. I figgered it’d 
be high tide by the time school left out. The marsh grass grows bent 
over—cosylike, in dry bunches. It’ll be quiet. Always a bita breeze 
from the bay. Yesterday I saw a wild duck and ten little ones pad- 
dling along behind. You could hear the little swish of their webbed 
feet, it was so quiet. That’s where I’m a-goin’. If you’re quiet in the 
reeds an’ bay bushes, all kinda birds come almost to light on yer 
hand.” 

“Great, Tom.” I grabbed the play. “Something like this you 


mean?” 
....and myself 
Did steal behind him as he lay along 
Under an oak whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood; 
To the which place a poor sequester’d stag 
That from the hunters’ aim had ta’en a hurt, 


....and what’s worse, 
To fight the animals and to kill them up 
In their assigned and native dwelling-place. 
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The meaning of the play was dawning on Tom. “Why, Tom, you 
and Jacques could be pals. What about a girl? Mary?” 

“Tt might sound like work, but I’ve been dyin’ to get home to help 
mother preserve strawberries. I like to sit on the ground and pick 
’em, and see them boil and smell ’em.”’ 

“You make this your ‘forest’... . ?” 

“Oh, yes. After the strawberries, the raspberries, the cherries 
meanwhile. There’s dewberries and huckleberries, peaches, apples, 
plums, and quince. I tell the days by what is ripe. And when I eat 
them in the winter, I know just what woods or fence or ditch or tree 
they come from. It makes jelly taste better.” 

‘What a tasty calendar you have!” 

“It is more like a map. Once mother was away, and I rearranged 
the jelly jars in the pantry. I put them right. All the jars of black- 
berries on the slope to the pond I stood in one row. Some by the 
fence just offen the clearin’ I stuck back farther—and labeled them 
all where they come from. The wind is blowin’ on a cold day. I’m 
eatin’ raspberry jelly an’ say, ‘Them’s from the old clearin’.’ Once 
mother said, ‘Come and git it. Them’s from along the swamp near 
Prime Neck.’ ” 

“We must go on,” I said. ““‘What’s yours, Rudolph?” 

‘“‘Mine’s not much of a ‘forest.’ It’s me li’le ole snare drum. I tune 
in a jazz band at four-thirty and beat out time till supper nearly 
every afternoon. I’m fulla rhythm all the time, always a-tappin’ 
somethen. When I forget and wham a desk or a Sunday-school chair 
—get into a scrape—I thump a tune out in my head. No one can get 
at me there.” 

“Rhythm makes a great ‘forest,’”’ I said. “Rhythm is at the 
bottom of all pleasure. Poetry has rhythm, you know.” I beat out 
some anapests and dactyls with my bare knuckles and knocked out 
the stock ballad meter. 

“Say, do that again,” he said. 

Instead I replied, ‘“Didn’t I notice a faint internal beating inside 
you a few minutes ago?” 

‘““How’d you know? Yeah. I do it in every class. I practice in my 
mind. Just now I was thumpin’ two notes against three on the bass 
drum. My left hand beat steady on the snare. I was catchin’ me 
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other stick in the air. I let it turn over three times afor I grab the 
handle. How’d you guess it?”’ The class roared. 

“T can tell that you often read music from an imaginary sheet 
when sitting there too quietly. It’s the way you breathe, I suppose. 
It’s a good forest though. Keep it up.” 

Homer contributed next. “I like to putter in the cellar, designing 
new plane models. I got some crazy ones you’d like. Nothing like a 
plane motor for music.”’ He glanced at Rudolph. “I can tear a real 
one all apart now. Pop’s got one down to his garage. Bet what I was 
doin’ all period? It was two hundred years from now I was thinking. 
I was at the wheel. All by myself. My speed was almost as fast as 
time. You know, the earth turning on its axis. 1 was zoomin’ into a 
sunset that never went down—not for hours an’ hours. Goin’ down 
around the world with a sun that wasn’t movin’. I could have a dawn 
in slow motion when I let the throttle out.” 

“What a ‘forest’!’ I cried. “Stop after school and I'll give you a 
few books on flights. Did you ever see Da Vinci’s crazy drawings of 
planes?” 

So we went swapping “forests.” Wonderful, live, legitimate 
worlds! Every bit as good to them as love-making Arden. I showed 
them how, as they grow older, routine will be more viselike, lives 
dependent on them, troubles assail them; that it’s good to have a 
“forest” to escape to at times, an activity, a place, or a career as you 
like it. 

A decade has gone now, and many of these pupils, married and out 
in the humdrum, still recall that last twenty minutes when class 
snapped into “‘life.’”” Sometime ago I received a letter from one of 
those very pupils—a young father now—inviting me to go surf-fish- 
ing, who wrote: “.... This I have made my ‘Forest of Arden.’ ” 








READING A SENTENCE: AN EXERCISE IN THE 
STUDY OF MEANING 
HELEN H. YOUNG" 


This is an exercise in close reading for twelfth-grade pupils of 
varying intelligence preparing for college. The exercise reveals, I 
suspect, that students can neither read closely nor write so that they 
may be closely read. Except for the intensified study of language 
stimulated by the Progressive Education Association? and by the 
School and College Conference on English,3 I should tremble for the 
democratic state. English teachers can well serve their country by a 
crusading concentration on this sort of job. The passage to be read 
is less than a sentence; but it is to be read in the light of the whole 
article in which it occurs and, of course, in the light of whatever in- 
formation or background the student has besides. In other words, 
microscopic scrutiny is directed upon a sentence, but not as a thing 
in itself. The passage occurs in the review by Ambassador Bowers of 
Ambassador Dodd’s diary in the New York Times Book Review for 
March 2, 1941, page 1: “[Dr. Dodd, one of the most distinguished 
historians of our time, had] a certain academic intolerance of con- 
tradiction which made him an enigma to diplomats and politicians 
with greater intellectual or moral flexibility.” 

It is obvious from the review as a whole, even without knowledge 
of Mr. Bowers’ career in Spain or of his study of Jefferson, that the 
ambassador to Chile wholeheartedly approves of Dr. Dodd. Most 
of these pupils are students of American history and current events, 
with Mr. Bowers’ books on the shelf of their reference library. There 
follow specific passages which should illuminate for the pupil-reader 
the sentence under scrutiny: 

It was the period of the droll experiment in “appeasement,” when statesmen 
thought that by stroking the tiger’s coat they could tame him. 


* Dr. Young is head of the English department of the Shipley School, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 

2 Language in General Education (D. Appleton—Century, 1940). 

3 Report of the Language Committee (April, 1940). 
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. .. when some told him that in his position he should not forget that he 
was a diplomat, he felt it more important, in the heat of the battle in which the 
fate of democracy was involved, to remember that he was a democrat. [Notice 
the unmistakable triumph Mr. Bowers gives Mr. Dodd by the forceful opposi- 
tion to “diplomat” of “democrat.”’] 


....the inane complacency of fashionable society and of some of his 
colleagues. 


So much for the “greater intellectual or moral flexibility” of the 
sentence to be interpreted—‘flexibility”’ obviously ironic, even 
though once again in the article the word is used with no irony. 
As for ‘‘academic,”’ the review makes clear the student youth in 
Leipzig, the Doctor’s thesis on Jefferson, ‘‘preference for the scholar- 
ly atmosphere” with old friends among historians and philosophers, 
“intimacy with the history of the past,” a “‘conversation”’ with the 
minister of education about Mommsen and von Ranke, reference in 
the diary to the triumvirate of ancient Rome and to the Girondists 
and Jacobins of French history. For “intolerance of contradiction” 
there is less help beyond its contrast to “flexibility” and ‘“com- 
placence.” There is “his innate simplicity; ....he stood four 
square .... fought the good fight and kept the faith; .... he was 
temperamentally unable to writhe with grace and groan with melo- 
dy”’; and there are hints of logical integrity in words like “pre- 
science,’ “penetration,” recognition of “inevitability.” The single 
sentence must be read in the light of all this, and the words in the 
light of all this, too—not as separate words or as a separate sentence, 
as if either were whole. 

The students were to have studied the article, one among several 
assigned, before coming to class; they were to observe the writer’s 
point of view, to watch out for metaphor, irony, unfamiliar words. 
Upon arrival in class they were given three passages, of which this is 
one, to interpret in about forty-five minutes (the time adjusted to 
the closeness of their reading rather than the opposite). They were 
to use the whole text as much as they liked. You will notice the 
following difficulties: mere verbal manipulation without any sink- 
ing of the words into a comprehended meaning to be re-expressed: 
misinterpretation of a word not read in the light of its context; omis- 
sion of some part of the meaning, sometimes a most important part; 
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self-contradictory, muddled statement; contradictory points of view; 
mistaken interpretation of point of view; unwarranted expansion; 
evasion by using a word or words to be explained; inability to write 
clearly and idiomatically. 


Student No. 1: Scholastic Aptitude Score (College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, 1940) 506; American Council Psychological Exami- 
nation, 1940, 87th percentile 
Dr. Dodd, one of the greatest historians of our time, did not have a liberal 

incapacity to endure contradition or opposition to his ideas. To the diplomats 

and politicians, who accepted contradiction, he was inexplicable. A diplomat 
is not usually one, who cannot accept opposition, thus, he stood out as being 
different. 


Notice mere verbal substitution: 
distinguished = greatest 


academic = liberal 

intolerance = incapacity to endure 
contradiction = opposition to his ideas 
enigma = inexplicable 


Then the whole is added together, no more organically than brick to 
brick. The pupil trips over her double negative; her sentence is un- 
digested and unintelligible. Investigation might reveal a habit of 
word-for-word translation in Latin and French and a perfunctory 
attitude toward schoolwork in general, the difficulty being one of 
method and of morality, which might partly explain the discrepancy 
in the two scores given above. ‘‘Contradiction” is misinterpreted 
naturally enough by a girl who may have been told by an irritable 
adult not to “contradict” and who has little notion of logical law; 
the opposition to “flexibility,” the irony of which is missed, and the 
light shed by the article as a whole go for nothing, as of course they 
would to this piecemeal worker. 


Student No. 2: Scholastic Aptitude, 414; Int. 82 


To me the passage means that Ambassador Dodd was a man of such integrity 
that he did not let anything sway his beliefs. The rest of the article goes on to 
illuminate this. It says that when Hitler’s power began to work, Ambassador 
Dodd, unlike other men in the same position that he was, did not conform to 
the Hitler way of thinking. Because Ambassador Dodd was so set in his way 
and could not be swayed he soon found that he was of no help to his country 
in Germany. 
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This, it seems to me, shows a student of greater integrity than 
No. 1. The statement is straightforward, the point of view right, 
though all subtleties and difficulties are brushed aside. “‘Anything”’ 
is misleading; but it is an error of writing rather than of reading. The 
last sentence is justified by the article, except for the suggestion of 
blame (conscious?) in “set.’’ Teaching here will point out omissions 
ask a question about “‘being set in his way”—whether in this case it 
is a good or a bad quality—and point out that “anything” might 
include matters of logical relevance and so needs qualification. 


Student No. 3: Scholastic Aptitude, 644; Int. 95 

“Dr. Dodd, one of the most distinguished historians of our time,” was very 
honest and straightforward in his diplomatic and political dealings and hated 
any sort of “two-facedness,” which made him wondered at and a little disliked 
by other men in the same field who had more a “practical” and variable out- 
look. 

This is especially intelligent in quoting and leaving alone the part 
of the sentence not to be dealt with and in indicating the irony in 
“flexibility” by quotation marks around “practical.’’ The student 
has used the colloquial “two-facedness” for clarity and indicated that 
it is colloquial. She has not done anything with “‘academic,”’ but she 
may have supposed it merely to point out the natural consequence 
of the initial characterization of Dr. Dodd. The best thing to do with 
this pupil is to give her plenty of work and leave her alone. 


Student No. 4: Int. 21 

Dr. Dodd, who was one of the greatest recorders of history of Today, greatly 
puzzled politicians and diplomats, who had a better understanding and broad- 
mindedness dealing with people. This was because Dr. Dodd had remarkable 
patience when he was criticized, and was notably intelligent about such situa- 
tions. 

A sign that all is not well is the combination of “‘was” and ‘‘to- 
day.’’ The author’s point of view is reversed in the first sentence, 
which approves of the “politicians and diplomats’; the second sent- 
ence professes to have a logical relation with the first which it could 
not have. “Contradiction” is probably misinterpreted, as in No. 1, 
as “opposition”; and “intolerance”? may be thought of as “imper- 
turbability”—whence confusion. This pupil should be directed to- 
ward simple reading and simple vocabulary study. She should read 
with much help from the teacher and be taught to expect help both 
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in school and afterward. If she can learn some humility of mind, we 
may be safe as a country; but if she should become a stubborn voter, 
heaven help us! 


Student No. 5: Scholastic A ptitude 613; Int. 84 

Dr. Dodd, one of this generation’s most scholarly historians, never admited 
any fallacy in his opinions nor real truth in contradictory ones. This unbending 
quality of his, this absence of any concession, in ethical and academic questions, 
was a great puzzle to the more easily swayed diplomats and politicians who tried 
to deal with him. 

The work of supererogation in re-wording the beginning of the 
sentence, the misspelling (in violation of an obvious rule), the em- 
phatic asseverations indicate a difficulty of personality rather than 
one of mere intelligence. My comments are colored by supplemen- 
tary acquaintance with these pupils, but I trust they are not fan- 
tastic as comments on the writing. This pupil is too sure that she is 
quickly right and leaps to criticism—often to moral blame—or to 
sometimes irrelevant comparisons that interest her momentarily 
before she gives herself to a text wholly and simply enough to under- 
stand it. Here she has not read her sentence in the light of the whole. 
She does not stop to see the contradiction between what she says of 
Dr. Dodd and the epithet “scholarly,” although she would see it if it 
were pointed out to her. She is so sure that she is right in her inter- 
pretation of “contradiction”’ that she interpolates his never admitting 
fallacy (partly because she likes the word “fallacy” and likes know- 
ing it, having read Miss Stebbing’s Thinking to Some Purpose). 
“Real” is jargon here, and she is given to jargon. “Academic’”’ she 
has equated with “intellectual,” though she should not use the word 
“academic”’ at all in this statement, since it is part of what she is 
explaining. She scolds everybody: Mr. Dodd for being “‘unbending”’ 
and incorrigible (“tried to deal with him” is pure invention, since 
it was the Ambassador who tried to deal with them); others for 
being “‘easily swayed.” A teacher of this girl will help her to read, as 
only one way among others of trying to make her simple, unobtru- 
sive, modest, and human, without spoiling her moral earnestness and 
her intellectual ambitions. 


Student No. 6: Scholastic A ptitude 603; Int. 38 


Dr. Dodd was one of the most outstanding historians of the present time. 
But he manifested a rather pedantic dislike of opposition to his views. This, as 
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is true to anyone who is willing to change as the majority of opinion changes, 
puzzled his colleagues, who vacillated in their moral ideals and intellectual ideas 
by following the popular opinion of the time. 

Disquieting again is ‘‘was” with “‘present.”’ There is verbal sub- 
stitution of ‘“‘pedantic’’ for “academic,” which might be good in 
another context but here falsifies the point of view. “Intolerance” 
is weakened to “dislike.” “Flexibility” = “‘vacillated.”’ “Contradic- 
tion” is misinterpreted. This is a pupil who is studying Greek in 
addition to Latin and may have the word-for-word habit of translat- 
ing like No. 1. Her writing gives her difficulty; it is awkward and 
unidiomatic. The statement is inaccurate, there being a question of 
“fashion” in “opinion,” perhaps, but not of ‘‘majority.”’ The oppo- 
sition between “‘ideals” and “ideas” is good, but it is essentially 
word-for-word translation again, not whole meaning into whole 
meaning. This girl is often slightly pugnacious and disapproving. 
Notice that “‘pedantic’’ disposes of Dr. Dodd, and “vacillate” and 
“popular”’ of his colleagues. 


Student No. 7: Scholastic Aptitude 409; Int. 21 


Dr. Dodd could not tolerate contradiction because he had had too much 
education for anything as trivial and stupid as contradiction. Because of this 
intolerance his fellow diplomats and politicians, whose intellect and morals were 
not as fixed as his were, were extremely puzzled by him. 


Here Mr. Bowers’ point of view is sensed from the article as a 
whole. But the words to be explained remain: “contradiction,” 
“intolerance.”’ There is some word-for-word substitution, one rather 
pleasantly naive—“‘academic.” But that there is not more distor- 
tion may be accidental; and the problem of interpretation remains 
about what it was before she began. 


Student No. 8: Scholastic A ptitude 552; Int. 83 

Dr. Dodd was annoyed at the diplomats and politicians who looked on him as 
a “different” person; or rather he was annoyed because they seemed not to 
understand him. Dr. Dodd considered himself not as well informed as his fellow 
diplomats, and therefore did not see why men of supposedly greater ability could 
not understand him. The two facts were so opposite that they were contra- 
dictory. 

The “‘annoyance”’ here is perhaps not illegitimately transferred to 
the sentence from the rest of the article; but the reason for the 
annoyance is surely an odd interpolation. Its expansion obscures for 
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the writer the fact that she has not touched the central meaning of 
the passage. There is no suggestion elsewhere in the review that Dr. 
Dodd considered himself less well informed and not so able as his 
colleagues. This must be a misinterpretation of “intellectual in- 
flexibility’; “moral” is overlooked, the irony missed, the accent 
merely on “greater” and “intellectual.’”’ That they were superior 
and that they did not understand are the two facts in opposition, 
which explain “contradiction,” interpreted to mean “this” con- 
tradiction. This is the eccentric reader, who is not stupid but erratic 
and most difficult to teach, since you can never anticipate her diffi- 
culties. There is some misreading here, made harder to come at by 
logical acumen entirely beyond the ability of No. 4, for example. If 
this sort of answer is not read especially closely and checked with 
the student, the teacher cannot see how her mind is working and 
consequently cannot guide her at all. It is necessary to point out 
to this girl that she is to be on her guard against eccentric readings 
and that she should check her reading by that of other people. 


Student No. 9: Scholastic A ptitude 408; Int. 59 


Dr. Dodd didn’t like men who said one thing and did the complete opposite, 
or more than that it annoyed him and he didn’t understand them; he had always 
thought that men should not be two-faced—especially those who represented 
their country, as he and the men he is talking about, did. The diplomats and 
politicians, whom Dr. Dodd came in contact with, were puzzled by Dr. Dodd’s 
intolerance. The diplomats and politicians who changed their view-points rather 
rapidly felt superior to Dr. Dodd. Therefore, as a result of these two conflicting 
and opposite ideas, Dr. Dodd found it very difficult to be tolerant of them, and 
they of him. 


This pupil, like No. 3, makes the passage her own and cares about 
its meaning—unlike Nos 1 and 6 and more modestly than No. 5 and 
more richly than No. 2. Though she has the right interpretation of 
“contradiction,” she emphasizes moral, rather than intellectual, 
integrity. (She would.) She uses the word “intolerance,” as she 
should not. She adds meaning from the wide context. The word 
“ideas” is loosely used, as I have noticed adolescents do use it—a 
writing, rather than a reading, fault here and probably equivalent 
to “way of life,” “point of view,” “temperament,” almost anything. 
“Therefore, as a result’ is interesting since the pupil has a pathetic 
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dependence upon logical connectives as if somehow they would es- 
tablish for her logical connections. This is a problem on which we 
have been working throughout the winter. 

I trust these comments have illustrated the fruitfulness of super- 
vising and teaching close reading to older pupils in the secondary 
school—the fruitfulness also of reading closely what they write. 
The unit for attention must be small, for analysis takes time and 
many tasks must be accomplished in the secondary school. But if 
the unit scrutinized (“‘unit” is a misleading word: ‘‘fragment” would 
be better) is a sentence or a paragraph or a brace of paragraphs from 
a larger article, in the light of which the pupil studies, then we may 
economize time for close reading, aware that wider reading is going 
on outside the classroom. It is true that a mere sentence like this 
will lead back to, and forward to, wide reading in current events and 
recent history. Finally, I should like my exercise to have pointed out 
that the mere sentence read and written is a key to a whole teaching 
problem—the teaching of an individual; in spite of common errors 
and difficulties that can be explained to a class, the full teaching 
obligation involves dealing with separate whole personalities, in con- 
ference, in written criticism, in adjustment of assignment and read- 
ing. In summary, there is no part separable from a whole and no 
whole not involved in a world, the ‘‘concrete universal” of rather un- 
fashionable idealistic philosophy. 





LONG COMPOSITIONS BASED ON RESEARCH 
ANGELL MATHEWSON’ 


Does the length of the compositions written by pupils in senior 
English classes have anything to do with their quality and effective- 
ness? There would appear to be several reasons for believing that 
the longer a composition is, the more worth while in certain respects 
it is likely to be. For one thing, the long paper is very likely to in- 
spire superior intellectual effort in research and planning. 

There are other reasons for thinking that senior pupils will profit 


* Mr. Mathewson is a teacher of English at Central High School, Trenton, N.J. 
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from writing theses of from fifteen hundred to three thousand words 
in length at least once in a school year. Among them are the follow- 
ing: the need of examining with care, by the pupil, the range of his 
intellectual interests before selecting the subject upon which he will 
write, devising an original prospectus, choosing a method of research, 
compiling questionnaires, conducting interviews, making a bibli- 
ography, reading with a specific purpose, taking notes, revising 
the prospectus into a brief, trimming and balancing the brief, adding 
pertinent material from notes, rejecting irrelevant material, writing 
the paper from the brief, subjecting the first draft to personal and 
group criticism, revising the manuscript to eliminate solecisms and 
flaws in construction, revising it also to give it window dressing, 
reader appeal, and punch and zest, proofreading it, and typing the 
final draft. Most of these are valuable writing skills which are not 
brought into play in writing shorter pieces. 

If a pupil has no desire to write a composition six times as long as 
any he has ever written before, how can a teacher create such a 
desire within him? It is easy. Any teacher can do it. High-school 
students are shrewd. If they receive a weak challenge, they meet it 
with a weak response. Give them a challenge worthy of their powers, 
and they will accept it. There is something about writing a term 
paper of considerable length, accompanied by a brief, a bibliography, 
and such illustrative material as snapshots, maps, diagrams, and 
statistical tables, that supplies just the right sort of climax to the 
work of a semester. 

Let us be practical and start at the very beginning. How can a 
teacher create a genuine desire in students to write this type of 
paper? One must naturally start with an examination of the pupils’ 
interests. All high-school seniors have strong, definite, intellectual 
interests, and it is not difficult to discover what they are. When, 
in conference with his teacher and classmates, each member of a 
class has discovered one, he is ready to begin doing the best job of 
writing which he has ever done in his life. 

Where will he begin with this analysis of interest? Well, nearly 
all high-school seniors expect to be steadily employed in the near 
future. They wish to find employment suitable to their tastes and 
abilities, and they hope to make steady progress after they secure it. 
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A really thorough study of any occupation will result in bringing to 
light much information previously unknown to the one doing the 
research. The information will be valuable to him, and a complete 
report on his studies will result in a paper of considerable length 
which will require clear thinking and organization. 

But, supposing some of the pupils have already done something 
like this in their vocational-guidance classes and would not be in- 
terested in trying it again; what other fields are open to them for 
investigation? One naturally thinks of the other high-school sub- 
jects which the pupils are taking at the present time. If a boy in 
chemistry is preparing a term paper on the manufacture of plastics 
or if a girl in home economics is writing a thesis on the history of 
costuming, there is no reason on earth why they should not have the 
assistance of the English teacher in writing the paper and time 
allowance and full credit in the English period for doing it. Nearly 
all pupils in high school are passionately fond of some subject which 
they are taking, even if it doesn’t happen to be English. 

A third area which always yields rich returns after careful explora- 
tion is that of the individual’s hobbies and his interest in intellectual 
curiosities. Many pupils have no hobbies or knowledge of things 
unusual, but many others do. Pupils who have formerly attended 
school in Florida, New Mexico, or northern Michigan will possess 
knowledge of phenomena of American life unknown to the rest of 
the class. Starting with what they know, they can learn more 
through library research. Finally, they can write papers which will 
often be rather exceptional, for originality of both content and style. 
Last year a high-school boy made several hundred dollars raising 
white rats and guinea pigs for sale to scientific laboratories for ex- 
perimentation. Any long paper he might have written about his 
experiences would have possessed merit. Pupils may even select 
oddities for investigation. One thinks of Gothic tales, werewolves, 
archeology, Paul Bunyan stories, etymology, idioms, the Jersey 
pine-dwellers, the Jackson whites, the Maurice River Cove oyster 
business, old mines in New Jersey, and local color wherever it may 
be found. 

If there are any literary-minded boys and girls in the senior Eng- 
lish class, they may wish to write lengthy articles on subjects re- 
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lated to the study of trends in contemporary literature. A few pupils 
in every class will prove to be voracious readers, and this fact alone 
is reason enough to encourage them to plan this reading along some 
definite line of interest, to make notes, to form opinions, and to 
record their conclusions in writing. Topics which come to mind in this 
connection are such as the following: American local color, dialect in 
the short story, social propaganda in contemporary drama, books 
about New Jersey, fiction with the hometown for its setting, modern 
American biography, poets of the Midwest, American pioneer novels, 
the historical novel of today, American newspaper columnizing, and 
the like. 

The time for the strongest feelings of idealism in a person’s life is 
young manhood and young womanhood. The high-school senior of 
today is eager to accept social responsibility, eager to learn of what it 
consists. The next, and perhaps the most fruitful, field for creating 
in the student the desire to write long treatises is that of social re- 
search. Young people have been solving social, political, and eco- 
nomic problems theoretically for a long time, and there is every 
reason for encouraging them to continue to do so. The more they 
think about these matters before reaching voting age, the better will 
they be equipped to solve the problems of the future. 

It is well to mention here that speech programs on problems of the 
day provide excellent preparation for the written treatise. The panel 
discussion, because of its informality, may be especially recom- 
mended. 

In planning such a program the pupils first choose topics which 
concern their school or community life, their school subjects, modern 
trends in literature, social, political, or economic problems of the 
city, state, or nation, the World War, foreign affairs, etc. Those 
choosing the same topic confer on suitable panel divisions tentative- 
ly, then proceed to do research within their respective fields. Later 
they confer to eliminate overlapping, then complete their research, 
prepare outlines, refine methods of logical presentation, choose 
illustrative material, and rehearse. 

On the day the program is to be presented, a chairman introduces 
each speaker and at the end invites the audience to participate in 
consideration of the topic by questions and original contributions in 
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open-forum manner. Instructors submit their criticisms, in writing, 
to the speakers at the close of each session. 

A program like this will bring to light examples of insufficient prep- 
aration, shoddy research, fallacious reasoning, weak organization 
of material, assertions lacking proof, unjustifiable inferences, etc. 
Steps may then be taken to rectify these weaknesses before the long 
paper is even begun. Surely there is no objection to writing a thesis 
on a topic which one has previously discussed before an interested 
group that offered criticism. 

The prize-essay contest is the last type of lengthy writing to be 
discussed here. Some of the national contests are worked out in 
great detail and provide very excellent training in writing, regardless 
of what hopes there may be of winning a prize. The best that has 
come to the attention of the writer is the American Magazine Youth 
Forum. This contest closes in March each year. Full information 
about it may be secured by writing to American Magazine Youth 
Forum, 250 Park Avenue, New York City. Harper’s, the Allantic, 
and Scholastic also run contests which meet the requirements to a 
degree, but the Youth Forum matches this type of writing most 
nearly. 

Young people are eternally engaged in a quest after truth. Their 
interest in learning the truth grows out of their experiences in life. 
The powers of observation in the young are keen but untrained and 
undisciplined. They have to learn to check the validity of their ob- 
servations, and especially of the conclusions they reach, against re- 
liable information available in books, magazines, newspapers, 
government bulletins, statistical reports, expert opinion and histor- 
ical background. Preparation of the long paper is exactly the right 
type of intellectual challenge to develop the habit of authentication 
of the thought processes. 

One method of criticism and improvement of the content of long 
papers has already been set forth above—that of presentation 
through the panel discussion, or other oral method. 

If there are some pupils who are still unable to get on with the 
work after the procedure has been outlined to them, it may be well 
to show them a few samples saved from the work of previous classes. 
Another method that may be employed to good advantage is to have 
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each writer read and explain a prospectus for his paper before a 
seminar group, at which the instructor is present in the capacity of 
competent critic. The members of the group, however, will probably 
offer the most frank and valuable criticism. 

Of course, individual conferences with the instructor prior to 
writing the final draft of the paper are probably the most satisfying 
means of criticism. This method makes the writer feel that his work 
is really important. 

Criticism of the mechanics and style of writing in order to elimi- 
nate repetition and wordiness, to change and improve emphasis, to 
alter paragraph structure, and the like are very necessary. If the 
teacher cannot do all the work involved, he may get some help by 
appointing a literary committee composed of the best writers in the 
class to go over a part of each person’s paper with him and to show 
him how to eliminate mechanical crudities of writing. 

The greatest difficulty of all will be in getting original phraseology 
instead of something paraphrased from competent references. One 
class session devoted to brief oral readings from the first drafts should 
be of help in exposing fraudulent effort of this sort. 

When this procedure has been completed, the result in many cases 
will still not be very original, but the pupil will be sure to have de- 
rived certain advantages from doing it. Perhaps the greatest of these 
will be that, if he goes to college, requirements for writing theses 
there will not come as a great shock to him. Having done something 
similar in the secondary school, he will be able to perform the task 
creditably in college. This type of writing provides excellent mental 
discipline for any pupil, whether he eventually goes to college or not. 
The ability to plan a course of action over an extended period of 
time, to gather information, to digest and organize it, to write it, to 
interpret its meaning clearly, and finally to authenticate every item 
used is a process which will probably be useful to the pupil later on in 
life no matter what vocation he enters. 
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IT ISN’T CHEATING—IT’S INTEGRATING 
MARGARET WALTHEW’ 


The junior English class was restless; a question of morals was at 
stake. Wasn’t it a form of cheating to read books for history or chem- 
istry in the English class and then to get credit for this work in two 
places at once? Annabelle, a bit timid though she might be, decided 
to try again. Annabelle had a good Scotch background and was well 
aware of fundamental principles—right was right, and doing the 
work in one class for another definitely did not sound honorable. 

“Do you mean we may read books in this class for any other class 
we are taking in school and get credit for this in English as well as in 
the other class?” 

“Ves, you may, and” —I decided to explode an even greater bomb 
—‘‘you may write papers here for any other class and prepare talks 
that you will give there and give them to us first, that we may help 
you do them better in the other classroom.” 

Write papers and prepare talks in English for chemistry, or his- 
tory, or zodlogy, or French, or Latin, or business methods, or safety 
driving class, or personal living class, or foods, or auto mechanics, or 
cabinet-making, or aeronautical drawing, or dramatics—surely this 
was too much. And as my class looked at me dubiously and uncon- 
vinced, I wondered about it again. Was this the thing to do? Might 
it not foster a lax attitude about the work in Etglish? Was I not in 
danger of losing something that was sacred to thé code of an English 
class? Was it, too, not a content subject? Had not the work pro- 
duced in the confines of these walls always dealt with the cultures of 
the written and spoken word? 

I could still get out of it and keep my face and even progressively 
bolster their separate and collective egos. But in the minute or two 
that I returned apprehensive glance for glance with my class I re- 
called that Harry, for example, had spent most of his sixteen years in 
an orphanage, where strict obedience had necessarily been the rule, 

* Teacher of English in the Broadway High School, Seattle, Wash. Miss Walthew 
has contributed articles to numerous professional magazines. 
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and Harry as a freshman had to spend two weeks in the detention 
home to think over the technique of transition from coercion to free- 
dom. His values were still sometimes a bit confused; but wouldn’t it 
be valuable to let him read and write and talk on his favorite subject 
of boatbuilding, not only that he might add more to his knowledge of 
this one consuming interest but that he might learn to understand 
that the thing he liked to do was acceptable to all? 

And then there was Jane. She had wanted, and had been encour- 
aged to be, a doctor, but the family finances had crumbled during the 
year, and Jane was now taking five subjects instead of four and work- 
ing in a drug store that she might both help out at home and finish 
school sooner. Her dream of a medical career was gone for the pre- 
sent, but wouldn’t it be good for her to do some reading and some 
practical thinking about the possibilities of nursing, for instance? 

And Betty Ann. Her life had been complicated by a mother who 
was bedridden, a brother who had been injured, another who was 
leaving school in a few weeks to be the chief breadwinner, and still 
another who was a typical black sheep and whom she laughingly 
assured me they had disinherited. No money but Betty Ann’s 
N.Y.A. check for six dollars had come into the family for a month. 
Betty Ann was a student at heart and had a creative flare. Because 
she would respond to her family’s need, she would live a practical 
enough life, but why not let her read more about her beloved dra- 
matics? Maybe to find out some of the day-by-day struggles of La 
Gallienne, Cowl, Cornell, and Hayes would help her readjust her own 
sense of values as well as give her some workable information about 
the subject she loved so dearly. 

As I was reassuring myself, I became aware of a somewhat excited 
conversation in one corner of the room. Dan, Molly, Harry, and 
Jack were talking in animated whispers, and, as I looked, up went 
Dan’s hand. 

“May we read historical novels and pioneer stories about the 
period we are studying in history?” 

Yes, they might. I was thankful for this bit of interest from my 
conscientious skeptics. 

“Oh, say, I suppose I could read some biographies of scientists, 
then, couldn’t I?’’ came a voice from another side of the room. 
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“I’m interested in radio, but there are so few books on it,” said 
our radio technician; “‘but I could get things in the Popular Mechan- 
ics and magazines like that. Will that be all right?” 

Yes, that would be all right. “‘Feel free to bring them to class and 
read them,” said I with my conscience on the ye neglected A uto- 
biography of Theodore Roosevelt. “But,” I sai sternly to my sub- 
conscious, ‘“Theodore Roosevelt was a progressive, and he’d rather 
have this boy live actively in 1940 than passively in 1g00.”’ 

And whose hand was that waving around with such circumlocu- 
tion? “Oh, yes, it would be Tom’s, of course—by now he’d undoubt- 
edly thought up some reason why this plan couldn’t possibly do for 
his needs. Probably he suddenly wanted to pursue the classics, and, 
if that were it, he certainly could. 

“Yes, Tom.” I couldn’t avoid his gyrations any longer. 

“What are you going to do if you don’t have any favorite subject?” 

He would think of this. 

“Take the one you dislike the least,” said I, and turned away to 
avoid further complications with my plan until it was safely in- 
augurated. But Tom, rugged individualist that he was, was persist- 
ent. 

“You don’t suppose I could take gymnasium, do you?” continued 
my adversary. 

And again the thirty future citizens and I considered one another, 
for this was a crisis that had to be met at once and with as much 
nonchalance as I could muster. “‘After all,’’ I decided, ‘“‘why should- 
n’t he read about athletics if he wished, and if he could produce the 
material.’’ The material—surely with the aid of the Reader’s Guide 
there would be plenty available on the great American pastimes. 

“Why certainly, Tom,” said I sweetly, “I’d be happy to have you 
do that. It would be interesting to have a good bibliography on the 
various sports and body mechanics.”’ 

And so we were off to a new deal in junior English, and the bus- 
tling that went on for six weeks was wonderful, if a bit fearful, to be- 
hold. Teachers were consulted about possible projects; heads of 
departments offered to give credit for papers, talks, and reading, 
where no papers, talks, or reading had been before; the librarians 
dug in their archives to satisfy the demands of the researchers; the 
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music department entertained us at a concert of folk songs, which 
were augmented by explanatory talks, biographies, and pictures by 
the music lovers from the English class; the industrial arts depart- 
ment suggested a tour of its shops, the tour to be conducted and ex- 
planations given by two boys particularly interested in shop courses; 
the home economics department was represented by three future 
housewives who wrote into a playlet the correct things to do when 
being a host, hostess, or guest at dinner. For most of the work credit 
was received in the two classes. The arrangements for this were 
made by the students with the individual teachers. 

Before we finished we included school activities. A boy who was 
going to speak in the school assembly planned and practiced his talk 
in the class; the president of a club wanted some experience in parlia- 
mentary law, so we spent two days studying and practicing that 
technique; a member of the short-story club wrote a story in the 
class for that organization; and one day during a “‘laboratory”’ period, 
when each pupil was reading, or writing, or conferring with someone 
in his group, a member of the first basketball team asked me if he 
could spend the period explaining some plays to a member of the 
second team who was going to have to substitute that night. I 
thought of people I might not like to have come in when this ex- 
planation was going on and considered the dire consequences on the 
morale of my class; but, after all, why not, for surely in a day of war 
maneuvers a good explanation of basketball plays was as good ex- 
perience in English as an explanation of a more cultured pursuit, and, 
for all I knew, an even more difficult task to carry out. So it was 
done, and the rest of the class paid no attention. When I wandered 
over in that direction, I could discover no reason to find fault. An 
important emergency had arisen in their lives, and they were serious 
about taking care of it. 

Thus for six weeks we integrated; we listened to the achievements 
of most of the other departments in the school. We considered their 
assets, and we formed our own opinions about the value of the sub- 
ject matter offered; and certainly we all, including the teacher, knew 
more of what was happening in our school of twenty-two hundred 
pupils and eighty teachers. 

As for the actual training received in English skills, I felt more 
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justified at the end of this time than I had at the beginning. The 
pupils themselves showed me possibilities I had not thought of. For 
one thing, at their suggestion each person worked out and turned 
in an extensive bibliography that was both annotated and listed. 
This was composed of books, magazine articles, pamphlets, and 
newspaper clippings on the subject being studied. These bibliog- 
raphies were compiled into group listings; for example, if four per- 
sons had chosen the same subject, such as “‘American History,’ each 
would take one phase of reading for his part of the bibliography, and 
then someone in the group was appointed to compile these into one 
complete list. An interesting and surprising thing to me was the 
amount of poetry that went into these lists. Poetry was a form of 
reading, seemed to be their idea, and therefore it must be included. 

Another pursuit of an English skill was reading. This reading ran 
the gamut of the written word, everything being considered a source 
of information. We tried to develop a sense of discrimination and 
good taste, and something was accomplished along this line. At 
least they all read and read omnivorously. 

Considerable oral work was done during the six weeks. Each pupil 
took part in a panel and gave both a three-minute and a ten-minute 
talk. For each of these talks an outline was written, which had 
appended to it the bibliography used in gaining this particular in- 
formation. 

For written work each pupil turned in one rather long paper at the 
end of the six weeks. This paper could be written in any form the 
student chose. In most cases it was also turned into another class. 
During this time four papers were written in class. One was a letter 
to a friend who was going to come to our school, telling him why he 
should take the particular subject the student was studying in the 
English class. The other three were short papers a page or so in 
length, telling anything the pupil wished about the reading he was 
doing, the information he was gaining, new ideas discovered, etc. 

Usage was not neglected, as during the oral work, for example, 
four commentators were always appointed by the chairman, two 
whose sole duty was to listen for any errors in style, technique of 
delivery, and grammar. As far as I was aware, no grammatical error 
or mispronunciation occurred without its being mentioned and cor- 
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rected. Even more care was given in the written work. Students 
were urged to ask about any sentence structure or technical form of 
which they were not sure; each paper was read and corrected by 
another student, who signed his name to it; and, when I read the 
papers, I marked any errors I found and had the pupil either tell me 
or write out the correct form. 

And so it turned out not to be cheating at all but good hard work 
based on a school subject in which each pupil had a natural interest. 

After the unit was over and we were discussing it, I found that, as 
we looked at one another, our glances were more frank than they had 
been six weeks before; we smiled a bit, and our smiles had confidence 
behind them; we had tried a bit of academic co-operative living, and 
as we had drawn together the varying ideas that made up the student 
life of a junior in our high school we had consciously as well as un- 
consciously learned something of the strength of unity—only we 
called it ‘‘integration.”’ 





RADIO AND SPEECH PERSONALITY 
PARA LEE BROCK’ 


Radio is a good nucleus for general ideas on speech personality 
because effectiveness on the air is probably the best common basis 
for all speech work. Fortunately, radio not only makes people con- 
scious of speech faults but inspires correction. 

People rehearsing to speak on the radio for the first time are 
usually given this advice: ‘‘Just be natural.” It is best to be natural 
on the radio—if you are naturally good. If you aren’t, take pity on 
the listeners and stay off the air until you have acquired a type of 
pleasing presentation that seems natural; after a time it will be. 

Improvement in speech can be made in a remarkably short time 
by any intelligent person, but to make that improvement become an 
unconscious part of speech personality requires the naturalizing 
process of everyday use for months. For that reason schools should 
begin to give more attention to diction, voice, and all the factors of 
speech personality long before their students think of talking on the 
air. 


t Educational director of radio station WATL, Atlanta, Ga. 
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This does not mean that more “expression” and “declamation”’ 
should be taught. On the contrary, although there are many happy 
exceptions, there is something about the usual formal teaching of 
those subjects that unfits a person for radio. When a school group 
arrives at a radio station with a student ‘‘who has studied expression 
for years,” there is cause for apprehension. The student may have 
had that exceptional teacher that really knows how to teach natural- 
ness, but more likely the pupil has been ruined and the director is 
faced with the embarrassing necessity of shifting the cast or of per- 
mitting a slightly ridiculous, because exaggerated and artificial, 
interpretation on the air. It is much harder in a short time to break 
an overdramatic student of her drama than to inspire an untaught 
but talented student to put genuine feeling into her lines, to modu- 
late her voice for meaning and color, and to read with sense rhythm 
and the intelligent application of pause without which words are 
robbed of their full meaning and beauty of sound. 

Impersonal reading is as bad as “‘elocution”’ on the air. The tone 
and expression used in small, friendly groups should be the standard. 
The people listening are usually in their living-rooms. The radio 
speaker should be merely another member of the home group—an 
unaffected member—using a friendly, conversational tone of voice. 
This personal tone is lost if the speaker uses the stage method of 
projecting the voice in order to reach the back of the room. Such 
projection can destroy the beauty and warm friendliness of an other- 
wise pleasing presentation, especially if the speaker is a woman. 
Radio does not require volume; anyway, in making words audible, 
resonance is far more effective than mere loudness, and it is reso- 
nance that gives rich overtones. Without it a voice is flat. 

Lack of resonance is usually due to incorrect breathing. Breathing 
should be done from the diaphragm. The chest should be used as a 
soundboard. The cavities in the head are also important. Breathing 
instruction cannot be given effectively in a short article, but anyone 
who practices sustaining the humming sound in such words as 
“room” and “home”’ will automatically make some improvement 
in resonance. 

Audible inhalation is another phase of incorrect breathing, al- 
though some ardent disciples of diaphragm control are among the 
worst offenders. Most breathing exercises are intended primarily for 
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singers and stage speakers, who seldom think in terms of silent in- 
halation. Their exercises are inadequate for radio training, but most 
teachers are still using them. The correction of audible inhalation is 
not easy. It is better not to attempt it if time is short; it frightens 
the amateur; he becomes almost afraid to talk; he seems to think he 
must do it without breathing at all. 

In some phase of speech personality, including voice, grammar, 
pronunciation, and enunciation, every state in the union has its 
faults, although imperfections of speech, like the sun, are more often 
noticed in the South. The radio offers daily proof that they exist 
everywhere. On almost any program the nation’s best announcers 
can be caught pronouncing “for,” “‘fer’’; they even say “‘infermation”’ 
and “ferget”; they pronounce “or,” “er”; “of,” “uv”; “Mary,” 
“Merry”; “dairy,” “derry’; “jeweler,” “joo-ler”’; ‘‘somebody,” 
“‘somebuddy,” etc., and the / is often slighted in such words as 
“‘white.’’ The clumsy ugliness of a misplaced accent is found every- 
where, although often for different words, with the result that people 
in one section invariably notice the blunders of other regions even 
when they are deaf to their own. 

The South commonly has a flatness in pronouncing such words as 
“laugh,” “town,” ‘‘about,” and “Nancy.” “Aunt” is often pro- 
nounced “‘ain’t’’; ‘‘can’t,” “‘cain’t’’; “‘want,” “‘won’t’’; ‘‘on,” “own,” 
etc. Words such as “pen,” “‘Ben,’’ and ‘“‘many”’ are often pronounced 
with a short 7 instead of a short e. Untrained ears sometimes have 
difficulty in hearing the difference. Many students, accustomed to 
saying “‘tin,” try to say “‘ten” and end by saying “tan.”’ It is good 
practice for them to make lists of words—“ pin,” “pen,” “pan’’; 
“tin,” “ten,” “‘tan,’’ etc—and practice saying them until the ear can 
hear and the tongue can say the distinct sounds. 

Since the speech of every region has its good and bad points, any- 
one wishing to improve his speech should make an intelligent study 
of what to retain and what to discard. A southerner, for instance, 
who tries to eliminate everything southern from his speech makes a 
foolish mistake. His enunciation almost always needs careful! atten- 
tion, but his pronunciation, contrary to general opinion, is as likely 
to be right as wrong. Before changing it, he should be sure that it is 
really wrong. He should cherish his southern rhythms, inflections, 
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and voice quality but ruthlessly weed out imperfections of grammar 
and diction. Such reconstructed southern speech has an unusually 
pleasing quality. It is praised everywhere and pronounced ‘“‘uni- 
versal speech” by experts. 

Regardless of improvement, no one is ever speech perfect. The 
best anyone can do is to strive toward perfection. This striving re- 
quires active interest, a good ear, and unflagging enthusiasm for an 
unabridged dictionary. There is one caution, however: Dictionaries 
must be used with discretion. Webster’s New International uses a 
broad a in the preferred pronunciation of “‘aunt,” “can’t,” and 
“laugh,” but it would be foolish for some people—a Georgian, for 
instance—to use the broad a even if the dictionary did not permit 
a medial a. Fortunately it does. Georgia and Alabama use a short a 
in “‘Alabama” and a broad one in “‘Nevada’’; in some other states 
the use is exactly reversed. The southern “‘dog”’ rhymes with the 
northern ‘‘fog,’’ while the southern “‘fog”’ rhymes with the northern 
“dog.’’ There is no such thing as consistency within any one section. 
The old, often repeated advice will bear repetition once more: Use 
that pronunciation used by the majority of educated people in your 
region. The word “educated” is important. Without it the rule is 
utterly false. 

A word of caution, too, about pseudo-correct pronunciation. 
Many educated people everywhere are guilty of pronouncing “news,” 
“noos.”” Some of them say “meet-ting,” ‘“‘cit-ty,” “Brit-tish,” 
“bet-ter,”’ etc. Webster gives only one pronunciation for each 
of those words—the easiest and common one. In singing and in 
stage work (where syllables must cut through distance) there is a 
purpose for double-jointed consonants, but in ordinary conversation 
and on the radio they smack of affectation. One day a woman said: 
“T do want to speak correctly but I find it so hard to get used to 
saying ‘eye-ther.’ ”’ “Then why do you say it?” a friend asked. The 
usual Georgia pronunciation is actually preferred by Webster. 
Occasionally people who are careless about their general speech 
labor over “‘garden” and “‘listen,’’ drawing out the -en in both. 
Webster recognizes the e only by an apostrophe. Recently a teacher 
of speech stopped a boy who had had read “‘suggest.”’ “We can no 
longer say ‘sug-gest,’ ’’ he explained, “‘we must now say ‘su-gest.’ ” 
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According to Webster the preferred pronunciation is the usual one; 
the tailored form is permitted; other dictionaries reverse the order; 
but, as long as Webster honors the pronunciation used by a child’s 
parents and playmates, a teacher might better use his energy in 
correcting something of lower caste. 

Gymnastics in speech should be avoided. The pupils of a certain 
eastern teacher consciously pull back the corners of their mouths to 
make certain sounds and consciously round their lips and put their 
tongues in a certain position. The result is correct but mechanical. 
Such points are wise for touch-and-go teaching but not for labored 
drilling—unless a person has a physical defect. 

Among the speech mechanics are those who chop their words 
apart in that sad sentence, ‘Don’t you think so?’”’ They would as 
soon shake hands with a Fifth Columnist as to admit a speaking 
acquaintance with “Don’t chew.” In this instance, as in hundreds of 
others in modern and ancient languages, why not make a concession 
to euphony? Cultivated speakers do not say “Don’t chew,” but 
many of them, especially those with a streamlined flow of speech, 
say something dangerously near it. Euphony is a vital part of 
speech beauty—vital enough at times to cancel awkward accuracy. 
Rigid perfectionists talk about as gracefully as a mechanical soldier 
walks. Words and phrases should dance into the thought pattern— 
effortlessly. 

A few years ago, on accepting the Gold Medal Award for good 
diction given by the American Academy of Arts and Letters, George 
Arliss said: 

The chief fault in speech in America I should describe as sloppiness, and the 
outstanding defect in England is snippiness. The English of England has been 
distorted by people who really ought to know better..... The American is 
never [he should have said “‘seldom’’] guilty of this straining after superiority. 
But in my opinion he errs on the other side. He is so afraid of being meticulous 
in his speech that he allows himself to become careless. I have noticed amongst 
the youth of to-day that there is frequently a decided objection to speaking 
well, a feeling that there is something unhealthy in good articulation. .... There 
is nothing clever in speaking badly—anybody can do it with a little practice. 


Between American sloppiness and English snippiness take the 
classical advice of Horace: “Seek a golden mean.”’ 








LET’S REDUCE THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 
TO SIGNIFICANCE 


DON R. BOSLEY’ 


And let’s reduce it quickly! The English department and the stu- 
dent are in danger. For, hark ye, the cry is, “Every teacher should 
be a teacher of English!” which is, of course, to imply that no one 
teacher need be. And look you, there now arises the core curriculum, 
the correlated course, the fused course; and invariably the core, the 
correlated, or the fused element is English. English is being ab- 
sorbed, diluted, dissipated. 

And why this concerted move on English? English is vulnerable. 
Serene in its ivory towers, wherein it has presumed to have a corner 
on culture, buttressed behind its rating as a four-year required 
course, it has basked in smug impotence. The average student takes 
his four years of English and still leaves high school unable to read, 
write, or speak. 

Something must be done! If the English teacher and the English 
department don’t do it, other forces will. They’re doing it now. The 
English department is in danger of being lost. 

Not that there is anything sacrosanct about the English depart- 
ment or any other department as such. The cores, the correlations, 
and so on are all part of the wholesome movement to break down 
artificial departmental barriers. They are all steps toward the des- 
perately needed reorganization of the entire high school. No one is 
concerned about the preservation of mere departmental identities, 
nor even of specific teaching positions. It’s the values that must be 
preserved, the effectiveness that must be assured; and, in the case 
of English, the English teacher and the English department are the 
ones who can best see to that preservation and that assurance. What 
is more, the department need not wait upon an entire reorganization 
of the high school to achieve the ultimate of effectiveness. Indeed, 
its key position in the school gives it the opportunity, the responsi- 
bility, for assuming the initiative in the reorganization. 

* Teacher of English in the Great Falls (Mont.) High School. 
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The secret is that the English department should lose itself—and 
find itselfi—before it gets lost. The simple fact is that the English 
department has long been in disrepute with the student, the public, 
the other departments in the school, and even with itself. English 
is in danger of becoming spelling in the shorthand class, outlining in 
the history class, and brightness and good background in any class, 
with no real acquisition of English tools for general use. Only the 
English department can maintain the integrity of English values, 
and to do so it must reform itself in terms of these values. 

The department has reformed many times. It is beginning to 
check its usefulness again, but too much effort is still being spent 
merely in developing tricky devices to make conventional materials 
more and more palatable to the less and less avid student. There are 
too many fancy new workbooks for grammar drill, too many ways of 
presenting Macbeth: in slang, by radio, nauseum, nauseum, nau- 
seum. We are still loath to look at English squarely, perceive its 
special nature, and then to act directly upon the principles for teach- 
ing which are implicit in that special nature. 

The fundamental aspects of this special nature are: (1) English, 
like the sports, the crafts, and the arts, is a matter of skills—a matter 
of ability to do; but, (2) whereas the sports, the crafts, and the arts 
are special mediums of communication and expression, English is 
the universal medium. The student is now, and must constantly be, 
reading, writing, and speaking. For teaching, this means (1) that 
the method will be that of providing opportunity to learn by doing 
and (2) that the content will be that which the student is doing, 
must be doing, and will be doing. 

Of course, there is nothing truly novel in this declaration, how- 
ever pontifically it is here uttered. No English course was ever de- 
vised that did not have as its aim, as one modern textbook puts it, 
“to help boys and girls to carry on effectively the normal language 
activities of school and life, to entice pupils to try their wings in 
creative expression ....and to provide drill on the fundamental 
language habits and skills for those who need it.’’ The trouble is we 
still do not act directly to achieve that aim. It is in order to act 
directly that the English department must lose itself. The English 
class period and the English classroom must become a time and a 
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place when and where the student comes to work on those communi- 
cation and expression problems which he is actually facing at the 
present time. And he is facing them constantly: in his other classes, 
in his home, in the most casual moments of his existence. He is 
reading; he is writing; he is speaking. Can he read his history text 
accurately? Can he read his book or magazine at home and enjoy the 
maximum of varied and delightful experience from it? We English 
teachers usually don’t know. We’re too busy dragging him through 
Silas Marner or Macbeth. Can he write that outline for history or 
social science, or can he prepare the minutes of his club meetings? 
Well, at least he should get his noun clauses straight, for we certainly 
drilled him on them last week. Can he get up and, from the stand- 
point of English, make a clean-cut recitation in any of his classes? 
Well, we don’t have much time for speaking in the English class. Of 
course, we do have oral themes now and then. 

Yes, the English department must lose itself, for only then will it 
find itself. It must lose itself in service—in service primarily to the 
student, of course; but, as far as his school life is concerned, that 
service will best be rendered in the form of service to the other de- 
partments. When the English department humbles itself to the 
point of voluntarily becoming the handmaiden of the other subjects 
and departments, when it renounces its present proud content and 
proceeds first simply to perfect language skills, when it makes the 
pupil work harder because more validly, then will it truly find itself, 
then will it truly be reduced to significance. 

For years we teachers of English have complained of the failure of 
the other teachers to co-operate with us. To the flat and incontro- 
vertible charge that the average student is not possessed of a reason- 
able mastery of the language when he leaves high school, we only 
reply lamely: ‘‘How can we be expected to fix the student in good 
language habits when we have him for only one hour of the day, and 
all the rest of the time his other teachers let him get away with mur- 
der?” Certainly the indifference of the average teacher to the ameni- 
ties of language is discouraging; nevertheless, our complaint is pure 
“passing the buck,” abject confession of our own impotence. In mak- 
ing it, we are ourselves declaring that every teacher should be an 
English teacher, that there is no place for the English specialist. 
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Many a plan has been devised for bringing about a more complete 
co-operation of the English and other departments, but few have 
been successful. They have bogged down in a welter of bookkeeping; 
they have withered under the apathy of the other teachers. And 
why this apathy on the part of the other teachers? First of all, they 
have their hands very full with their own subject; but deeper than 
that, perhaps, is the fact that these teachers are themselves the prod- 
uct of English departments. The issue is squarely back upon us. 

The problem is not to be solved merely by missionary work among 
the other departments or by engraftation upon the present setup. 
The English department must review its entire relationship to the 
rest of the school. It must realize itself as a service department. It 
must assume as its function the task of checking the English Johnny 
uses as he does his science, his history, his letter-writing, his convers- 
ing, his any activity that involves language. Yes, in essence, the 
English class might well become a glorified study hall—but, oh, how 
glorified! 

Are there murmurs that this will operate to the neglect of the all- 
important expressional and cultural phases of English? It need not. 
The procedure can be flexible enough to permit and to encourage the 
student to express himself whenever he has anything to express. But 
if he doesn’t, he should at least get that social-science outline stated 
clearly and logically—and that is English. Johnny may never be 
able to express himself adequately through the medium of language. 
That is Johnny’s misfortune, but not his tragedy. He'll have many 
a satisfactory medium at his disposal that may be forever denied an 
English teacher: a good plumbing job or a well-dug ditch. Johnny 
must, however, have a minimum mastery of the language as a means 
of communication. Let’s begin there with Johnny and stay there if 
necessary. 

Now how can the English department go about operating on a 
service basis? There are, no doubt, many ways. The plan that is 
here presented is one attempt to achieve the strictly functional setup. 
It is the result of nearly three years of experimentation, but it is still 
in a state of flux—always will be. In many details it is still faulty and 
no doubt will have to be adapted considerably to meet the circum- 
stances of any one teacher or department. It does embody, however, 
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what would seem to be three fundamental principles: (1) It is or- 
ganized around the three major communication activities: reading, 
writing, and speaking. (2) It is flexible enough to permit the student 
to engage in any one of these activities whenever the occasion arises. 
(3) It establishes minimum requirements as to the extent to which 
the student must engage in these activities. 

From the standpoint of the department as a whole and its four- 
year program, it would seem reasonable that this English laboratory 
or service procedure should be followed exclusively during the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. It should be followed during the junior 
and senior years too; but, beginning with the junior year, the student 
might branch out into the special and content phases of English: 
speech, drama, journalism, creative writing, American and English 
literature. 

THE PLAN 


The plan here outlined is being followed in two classes of freshman 
English. Perhaps the approach and the general procedure may best 
be explained by quoting from a mimeographed work guide which was 
given to each student at the beginning of the year. 

The guide is entitled “‘Let’s Go Out for English!” It points out 
that English, like the sports, is a matter of skills and that, just as the 
athlete learns to jump by jumping, under the guidance of the coach, 
so, too, the English student should learn to read, write, and speak by 
reading, writing, and speaking, under the guidance of the English 
coach. The bulletin adds: 


Now, when the athlete trains, he usually does it to get ready for some special 
event or contest. He doesn’t practice jumping just to be jumping. He’s getting 
ready for some meet. 

Again, the same should be true of English. You frequently have special 
written and oral reports to make and special reading to do for other subjects. 
You occasionally have to make talks, read minutes, prepare reports for clubs, 
church activities, etc. Sometimes you have special interests, hobbies, that you 
want to read up on. These are the English “meets” you are training for, and I 
as your English coach should help you. Suppose, for instance, you have a paper 
in history to prepare for Friday. What is more reasonable than that you should 
work on it (train for it) in the English classroom and that your English teacher 
should coach you? Or you may have an oral report in social science to make, 
Why shouldn’t you train for it in the English room? 
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LET’S GO OUT FOR ENGLISH! 

Here’s the way we’ll do it. We'll report here to the English training-room 
each day. On Monday we'll look ahead for the week, see what events we have 
coming up that we should train for, and plan our training schedule. Monday 
will always be planning day, and Wednesday will always be speaking day; 
but Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday will be always free for whatever training 
we need or want to work on. If you have an outline in history to make for 
Wednesday, you may write it in the English training-room on Tuesday. If 
you have a talk to make for a club or an oral report to make for another class, 
you may try it out first in the English training-room on Wednesday, the speak- 
ing day. 

Now, of course, a week or two may go by when we won’t have any special 
events in writing or speaking to train for. Naturally, we still have to keep in 
training. We will spend at least one day each week training in writing, one in 
speaking, and one in reading. We can spend two days on one of them. What 
we'll write and speak about may trouble us sometimes, but we’ll help each other 
with that on Mondays. Your schedule for the week, then, might look like this: 

Monday (planning): Make plans and schedule 
Tuesday (writing): Write history outline 
Wednesday (speaking): Give my report on color photography 
for the Camera Club 
Thursday (reading): Read my book on photography 
Friday (reading): Continue to read my book 
We’re Going Out for English! 

It will be seen that, in order that the student may engage in an 
activity whenever the genuine occasion arises, he is given entire free- 
dom in, and full responsibility for, choosing his activities for each 
of three days. Ideally, he should have this freedom and responsibil- 
ity of choice for every day; but, of course, for obvious mechanical 


reasons, the speaking day and the planning day must be set for the 


entire class. 

Planning day is devoted to five main activities, listed here in order 
of importance. The first two are ‘“‘musts.”’ 
1. Stimulating 

The first and biggest problem under this procedure is getting the average 
student to realize his interests, to appreciate his experiences—to see his 
opportunities for significant communication. 

The first order of the day on Monday, then, is, by means of class discus- 
sion, to draw out ideas for the week’s activities. Timely school problems are 
suggested, provocative passages from books read, movies of the week-end 
mentioned, and so on. 
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2. Planning 
A. The student’s schedule: After suggestions for activities have been made, 
each student plans his schedule of activities for the week and writes it 
down in his notebook. He is expected to follow this. 
3. Reviewing and drilling 
Matters that have proved generally troublesome are discussed, and re- 
medial drills are applied when necessary. 
4. Testing 
The tests of the regular testing program in reading skills are given on 
Monday. 
5. Publicizing 
Good written work is read to the class. 


PROCEDURE 


Methods of guiding and checking the student as he reads, writes, 
and speaks should, of course, be worked out by the individual teach- 
er. In the present case it has been found effective to require the 
student to keep a notebook, in which he records: 

1. His weekly schedules 

2. A daily diary of his activities. (Entries are made during the last five minutes 
of the period) 

3. A list of errors made in writing and speaking 

4. A list of reading done 

5. All writing done for training credit except that which is done for another 
class. (Such work is checked and credited before the student hands it in to 
the other class teacher) 


These notebooks are kept up to date and ready for the English 
coach’s inspection at any time. They are called in for complete in- 
spection every two weeks. When they are handed back, the student 
must correct all errors indicated and re-write where re-writing is 
recommended. 

If the notebook work shows persistent errors, drills on the prob- 
lems involved are inclosed with the book when it is handed back. 
The student must work out and have these drills checked before he 
goes on with his next writing project. 

Minimum requirements might vary greatly as the circumstances, 
but the following have been found reasonable: 


Reading.—The equivalent of two average-length books each six weeks. They 
should be commented on in the daily diaries and may be discussed with the 
coach or made the subject of writing and speaking projects. 
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Writing.—One thousand words each six weeks, though the actual amount 
of writing required is varied, according to the type of work undertaken. Not 
more than two projects of any one type are accepted for credit on the first thou- 
sand words; that is, not more than two friendly letters, two history outlines, etc. 
Beyond the thousand-word minimum any type of project is satisfactory. 

Speaking.—One speaking project a week. 


THE TEACHER 

The teacher will obviously act always in the role of guide and 
counselor. For the most part, he will confer with individuals, discuss 
their reading, answer questions, check over written work, advise and 
direct on remedial practices, etc. 

Such a plan as here proposed is “high, wide, and handsome” and, 
like conventional plans, presents as many opportunities for encour- 
aging vicious habits and attitudes on the part of the students as it 
presents opportunities for desirable growths. Here the teacher as- 
sumes great responsibility. While the student is to be offered every 
freedom in choice of activity and of time, yet, once the activity is 
selected, he must be obliged to see it through to the best of his abil- 
ity. The teacher must be broad and flexible in attitude and yet have 
a capacity for detail that will enable him to check thoroughly on each 
student and make rigid demands as to standards of performance. 





PROJECTS AND MATERIALS FOR THE PRACTICAL 
CORRELATION OF POETRY AND MUSIC 
PHILIP GORDON‘ 


George Wither divided poetry into two classes: lyric poetry and 
that which was written for reading. Wither spoke truth and prac- 
ticed it. Not only did he write poetry to be sung, but, conveniently 
for later students, he had a pleasant way of picking a tune and 
writing new words for it. There was a rollicking air associated with 
a ballad called ‘“The Young Man’s Opinion.”” What the young man’s 
opinion was, or on what subject expressed, is no longer remembered; 


* Teacher of music in the South Side High School, Newark, N.J., and contributor to 
numerous music periodicals. 
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but Wither’s blasting opinion of women, flung out to the same tune, 
is not easily forgotten: ‘‘What care I how fair she be?”’ The poetical 
inferiority of nursery rhymes troubled Wither. So to the beautiful 
melody of the ‘Paternoster’ he wrote his tender “Sleep, baby, 
sleep.” The student who merely reads these robs both the poet and 
himself. The same may be said of “It was a lover and his lass,” or 
“When Robin Hood was about twenty years old,” or “Sumer is 
icumen in.” 

The initial efforts to lead high-school students to a truer apprecia- 
tion of poetry by letting them sing what the poet wrote to be sung 
have already been recorded.? In developing projects of a practical 
nature in this field my collaborator has gone so far as to have his 
students write their own verses to currently popular tunes, with 
praiseworthy results—if one can stand the tunes. To a musician, 
however, this project seemed to prove that perhaps one reason why 
the old poets wrote such melodious verse was that they had an ear 
for melody in music. When a class of music students was asked to 
compose music to some of the poems by their contemporaries, they 
exclaimed, “‘But they have no rhythm!” and gave up the job. 

Correlation projects are limited in scope only by the imagination 
and ingenuity of the teacher and his students. There is only one 
rule, and that is that a project must bring into play the creative 
forces of the student’s mind. If the class is studying—and singing— 
ballads, the pupils may write a new ballad to an old tune, following 
the practice that was customary in ballad-making in all ages. If 
they are reading Shakespeare, it makes an interesting and valuable 
project to perform one of the scenes which require music. Excellent 
scenes for this purpose are in Twelfth Night and As You Like It. 
Comus lends itself readily to similar treatment. Another workable 
project is the construction of a scene, real or imagined, from the 
life of Burns, introducing several of the songs. Another feasible 
piece of work is the preparation of a radio playlet on an Elizabethan 
theme, in which not only the songs but some of the instrumental 
music can be introduced. 

In the last two years our basic procedure—the singing of lyric 

2 Glicksberg and Gordon, “Poetry and Music,” English Journal, XXVIII, No. 7 
(September, 1939), 550-57. 
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poetry—has been used by a number of teachers, who became in- 
terested for one reason or another. One was that pupils have asked: 
“‘Can’t we sing the poems as we did last term?’’ Another was that 
the head of our English department, a sensitive critic of poetry as 
well as an amateur of music, believed in the idea. Still another 
powerful factor was that education and inclination had carried the 
English teachers and the music teachers into each other’s field of 
interest. Among our twenty English teachers, several were pianists, 
one of whom had given recitals in her youth, while another had been 
the orchestra’s accompanist in her high-school days. One held a 
state music license, another had directed one of our glee clubs for 
several years, and three or four others were members of local choral 
organizations. As for our music teachers, all had taught English 
literature and foreign languages. 

This mutual interest in one another’s sphere of special activity 
does much to stimulate co-operation. It is not indispensable, but it 
melts many barriers, as understanding always does. The more the 
pity that no course can be given in the appreciation of music and 
poetry. 

In order that teachers might know what materials actually were 
available for classroom use, a list was drawn up and distributed. 
We had mimeographed several different song-sheets. The ballad 
sheet included “‘Lord Lovel,” “Lord Randal,” ‘‘Robin Hood and 
Little John,” ‘‘Thomas Rymer,”’ “King John and the Bishop,” and 
several others. Copies of the song-sheet, which contains both words 
and tune, are distributed to the students, who, either by actually 
reading the notes or by leaning on a skilful neighbor, sing their way 
through the entire collection. If teachers want to use a ballad which 
is not on the sheet, they have only to ask for it. From the collection 
of tunes which I have made, it is possible to furnish teachers with 
at least one good traditional air to any ballad that is likely to be 
studied in high-school or college classes. This refers to the English 
and Scottish ballads. The indigenous American ballads and songs— 
as, for example, “John Henry” or “The Chisholm Trail’’—are avail- 
able to everyone in The American Songbag and other recent collec- 


tions. 
For the Elizabethan period, the richest of all in song, we have a 
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wealth of material. We have the songs for any Shakespeare play 
that might be studied in high school. Not much of this music ac- 
tually is of the Shakespearean period, for, as everyone knows, the 
body of music traditionally associated with the plays comes in large 
part from the eighteenth century. Nevertheless, for the study, let 
us say, of Twelfth Night we have music of the Elizabethan period 
for “O mistress mine,” “Hold thy peace,’’ and ‘Farewell, dear 
heart”’; from later sources we have the traditional music to the epi- 
logue and several different settings of “Come away, death,” reaching 
into contemporary times with one by Sibelius. As You Like It or 
The Tempest could be treated with equal thoroughness. The popular 
music of the day, on which Shakespeare and other dramatists drew 
heavily, always appeals to students, and we have a good deal of it 
available for their use: “‘Under the greenwood tree,”’ ‘‘Jog on, jog 
on,” ““Three merry men,” “‘Pegaramsay,”’ “Willow,” ‘“Heart’s ease,” 
Ophelia’s songs in Hamlet, etc. 

We also have a sheet devoted to other Elizabethan poets than 
Shakespeare, in which may be found Marlowe’s “The Passionate 
Shepherd to his Love” (to the same tune is sung Raleigh’s ‘“‘Re- 
ply’’), Donne’s “Send home my long stray’d eyes to me,” Sidney’s 
“Who hath his fancy pleaséd,”’ the tune of which he heard in the 
Netherlands and which is now that nation’s anthem, Campion’s 
“There is a garden in her face,”’ and quite a few more. 

One of the most popular of our collections contains the Burns 
songs, among them “Scots wha hae,” “‘Flow gently,” “John Ander- 
son,” “‘A man’s a man,” ‘My luve is like a red red rose,” “My 
heart’s in the highlands,” and ‘‘Willie brewed a peck o’ maut.”’ 
Finally, we have a sheet of Cavalier lyrics with music, including 
Herrick’s ““To the Virgins,” “To Anthea,” and others; Carew’s ‘The 
Unfading Beauty”’; and a number of songs by Waller, Wither, Love- 
lace, and Suckling. We have not mimeographed any of the songs of 
Moore, for these are readily found in printed songbooks. The songs 
from Comus, being distinctly solo songs, usually are sung by one 
of the students. The songs of Dryden are not used to any extent in 
high-school classes, and therefore we have not prepared any of them. 
One teacher has asked for settings of Tennyson, and several are 
interested in music to contemporary lyric verse. In this field one 
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must choose with care. It is easy to find inferior settings which fail 
to do the poem justice. A song today is not what it was in Eliza- 
bethan times; too often nowadays a poem is just a vehicle for a senti- 
mental tune with a few strategically placed high notes. It is interest- 
ing to observe, however, that certain song settings have become al- 
most inseparable from the lyric in the popular mind; among them 
may be mentioned “Invictus,” “Sea Fever,” and Kipling’s ‘‘Reces- 
sional.” 

In addition to these songs which could be used in the classroom, 
there was drawn up a list of phonograph records for supplementary 
use. The technique of employing records suffers from one great de- 
fect—it involves no pupil participation and hence can become bor- 
ing. Consequently, records are not mentioned if it is possible to 
have the songs performed by the class as a whole or by individual 
soloists. We do not have Shakespeare songs in records, for nothing 
is gained by using them. Those records which we offer for the use 
of classes contain some element of style or interpretation which 
cannot be otherwise reproduced. 

In the field of ballads and Americana we have these: 

“Recital from The American Songbag,” sung by Carl Sandburg to his own 
guitar; 4 disks, Musicraft 11. A very desirable set. 

“American Negro Sinful Songs” (‘‘sinful” meaning “secular”’), sung by 
Huddie Ledbetter, better known as ‘‘Leadbelly”’; 5 disks, Musicraft 31. Coarse 
and raucous but has elemental strength. ‘Frankie and Albert”’ is in this collec- 
tion. 

Several recordings by John Jacob Niles. 

“Early American Ballads’’; 4 disks, Victor album M 604. Includes “Bar- 
berry Ellen’”’ complete. 

“Early American Carols and Folk Songs’’; 4 disks, Victor album M 718. 

Victor record 2051, containing the ballad of “John Henry.” 

“Old World Ballads in America,” sung by Andrew Rowan Summers to the 
dulcimer; Columbia set M 408. 

“American Folk Songs—Religious and Worldly,” sung by the Old Harp Sing- 
ers of Nashville, Tennessee, unaccompanied; 2 records, Musicraft 221 and 222. 
Among them is the “Frog went a-courting.” 

“Charleston Street Cries,” recorded for the Society for the Preservation of 
the Spirituals, Charleston, South Carolina, The most unusual record of Ameri- 


cana we have. 
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Except for an inexpensive record of ‘‘Binnorie,” we have no rec- 
ords of the English and Scottish ballads or of the songs of Burns. 
In response to requests for Loewe’s ‘‘Edward,”’ we purchased Law- 
rence Tibbett’s recording of it. Everyone seems to enjoy it im- 
mensely, despite the fact that an old ballad-singer would be horrified 
to hear Loewe’s travesty on a noble ballad. 

In Elizabethan and later songs we have these records: 

Two volumes of 6 disks each made by the inimitable English Singers; they 
contain madrigals and ballets by Edwards, Morley, Gibbons, and Byrd; a 
number of modern transcriptions of carols and folk songs; and the indispensable 
“Sumer is icumen in.”’ There are printed booklets containing the words. 

“Sixteenth Century Songs” by the St. George’s Singers; Columbia (Lon- 
don) album M 226 (6 records, 11 songs). The music was selected and edited 
by E. H. Fellowes, the greatest authority on Elizabethan song. Good poetry, 
as well as good music, will be found here. 


From our collection of records used in music classes we can fur- 
nish a good deal of supplementary material for any who have the 
time and the inclination to use it. There is a complete recording 
of Purcell’s opera, Dido and Aeneas. There is a record of Elizabethan 
dances played on the lute by Suzanne Bloch (Timely record No. 
1301). Elizabethan virginal music is included in “A Harpsichord 
Recital” by Ralph Kirkpatrick (6 disks, Musicraft album No. 25). 

Teachers who deal with the heroic Germanic legends have our 
Wagnerian collection at their disposal. Classes that study classical 
mythology may listen to Gluck’s overture to Orpheus or to the dance 
of the spirits in the Elysian fields, from the same opera. And if any- 
one is interested in the ‘““Kalevala,” we have some Sibelius records. 

Because our record appropriation is intended primarily for musical 
purposes, we cannot satisfy all the requests that have been made. 
We have no speech choir records and none of the Shakespeare sets. 
One small expenditure for Vachel Lindsay’s reading of his ‘““Congo”’ 
(“Contemporary Poets Series,’ record No. 2) has been more than 
justified by the constant use to which it has been put. On the other 
hand, the records of Abe Lincoln in Illinois, a gift from a local 
theater manager, have been rather coolly received. The ‘‘Ballad for 
Americans,” another gift, has been a great favorite with English 
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classes, but it is doubtful whether the interest in it is more than 
temporary. 

Teachers of English who are not musicians seem unwilling to use 
musical material without the presence of a member of the music 
department. The music teachers are glad to be helpful (at the rare 
times when it is possible), but with the present overcrowded pro- 
grams nothing systematic can be arranged. We are able, however, 
to let students in the voice classes sing for the English classes, and 
sometimes a music teacher is able to be present and take charge. 

One teacher of English boldly takes matters into his own hands, 
proving that with an enthusiastic will one can accomplish much. 
First he demonstrates to his class that he cannot carry a tune, so 
that the pupils feel they are all in the same boat together. All set 
to with great interest, and they work up a rousing song session. 
Good or bad vocally, it is their own, and they enjoy it. 

The greatest drawback in correlating music and poetry is the 
failure to understand its uses. Take, as an example, such a request 
as this: “This is the last week of the term, our work is finished, 
and it might be entertaining to sing some of the poems we have 
studied during the term.” 

There is only one way to correlate music and poetry—not as en- 
tertainment, not as a sop for an idle period, but as an integral part 
of the study of lyric verse. 
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ROUND TABLE 


POETRY READERS ARE MY FAVORITES 


Did you ever while away the time on a bus or train by speculating upon 
the interesting passengers around you and secretly picking out the ones 
whom you would like to know? You probably didn’t have much to go 
on besides the tilt of a nose or the neatness of a hairline. Much was left 
to your imagination. Yet if someone near you happened to be reading a 
book of verse, you may have thought, if you were very, very young: 
‘‘How dumb!” If you were not so young, you possibly surmised: ‘He 
must be one of these snobbish high-brows or one of those maladjusted 
individuals trying to escape from the realities of life by reading poetry.”’ 
At any rate you decided: ‘‘He’s queer. He wouldn’t be friendly and in- 
teresting to know.” 

If such were your thoughts, you weren’t aware of the latest scientific 
facts about poetry readers. The chances are high that they are very 
likeable persons. Though science has not proved yet whether poetry read- 
ing develops fine personalities, it has revealed that a taste for poetry is 
found more often among admirable people than others. The hypothetical 
stranger on the train—let’s call him Mr. P. R.—would probably turn out 
to be a friendly, happy person, tolerant toward other races and classes 
of people. 

Conclusions are drawn from a study made at the Character Research 
Institute, directed by Dr. T. F. Lentz of Washington University. Approx- 
imately eight hundred young people, all high-school graduates, were asked 
to express their opinions on about 1,200 statements covering a great va- 
riety of topics including poetry. The opinions of those who said that they 
frequently read poetry were contrasted with the opinions of those who 
said that they never read poetry. Startling though it seems, the poetry 
readers as a group were found to differ from their less interested contem- 
poraries on opinions which on the surface appeared to be far removed 
from the topic of poetry. 

Mr. P. R.—representing, of course, not any one “whole” person, but 
all the parts of all persons in so far as they differ from those who never 
read poetry—would be likely to agree to statements and questions like 
the following: The universe is friendly. I think it would be interesting 
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to have some Chinese friends. Do you like stories about foreign children? 
Have you any desire to know people from India? Give the Negro a high 
position in society and he will show himself equal to it. In contrast, 
Mr. P. R. probably would disagree to intolerant and cynical statements 
like these in the investigation: I dislike radicals of any kind. Segregation 
of nationalities of different colors should be encouraged. Most co-oper- 
ators are trying to get something for nothing. Jews usually get the best 
of a bargain. 

You may safely decide, furthermore, that Mr. P. R. takes at least a 
vicarious interest in social life. He is likely to reply ‘‘Yes,”’ if asked: 
“Do you enjoy reading the society section of the Sunday paper?” “So 
what?” I hear you exclaiming, “‘What does that prove? Maybe he sneers 
at the activities of the social set and agrees with Byron’s couplet: 

Society is now one polish’d horde, 
Form’d of two mighty tribes, the bores and bored.” 


But the Institute has an answer for your skepticism in the returns on a 
more revealing question: Do you think that modern society is only a 
bunch of stuffed shirts? In this case, it was the group who never read 
poetry who showed the greater tendency to be contemptuous and reply 
“Yes.” 

Those who never read poetry were more inclined to think, also, that 
the people who complain most about unemployment would not take a 
job if it were offered them. Mr. P. R., on the other hand, would probably 
disagree. He would sympathize with the Negro’s plaint in the following 
lines from a recently published poem by Langston Hughes: 

I done walked de streets till 
De shoes wore off my feet. 
I was lookin’ for a job 
So’s that I could eat.! 


In view of the foregoing illustrations of Mr. P. R.’s interested and tol- 
erant attitude, you have doubtless come to the conclusion, and rightly 
so, that though he reads poetry frequently, he does not always have his 
nose in a book. Note this question: Are you more alert to your immediate 
surroundings than the average? Whereas 66 out of 100 persons who said 
that they read poetry frequently replied ‘‘Yes,” only 48 out of 100 who 
never read poetry claimed such wide-awakeness. Other Institute findings 
reveal that Mr. P. R. is well informed about life around him. He keeps 
abreast of the times by attending lectures on current social and political 


“Out of Work,” Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, April, 1940. 
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problems. He likes to attend social functions, meet new people, and en- 
tertain others. 

In spite of his social tendencies Mr. P. R. could enjoy himself on a 
desert island. He is far more likely to assert that he is happy when alone 
than the person who never reads poetry. Though he may read Milton, 
it would be strange indeed for him to quote Milton’s sad lines: 


In solitude 
What happiness? Who can enjoy alone? 
Or, all enjoying, what contentment find? 


But what makes Mr. P. R. happy when alone? According to the Institute 
study, he enjoys reading not only poetry but drama and nonfiction. He 
likes current-event and scientific magazines but dislikes movie and true- 
story publications. He often tunes in on educational radio programs and 
listens to opera and good orchestra numbers. He is less inclined than those 
who never read poetry to enjoy swing music. He likes to do creative writ- 
ing. He dislikes solitaire. 

Other evidences of Mr. P. R.’s happy disposition appeared in other 
items in the investigation. He is one of the group who tend to laugh at 
themselves when things go wrong and are seldom inclined to feel 
“grouchy.” He doesn’t worry about keeping up with the Joneses, either, 
for only 15 per cent of the poetry readers gave an affirmative response to 
the question: ‘“‘Are you often unhappy by not being able to keep up with 
the group?”’ However, 36 per cent of those who never read poetry replied 
that this was a problem with them. 

In conclusion, the Character Research Institute would like to say that 
a frequent reading of poetry develops a lovely personality, shining with 
tolerance, happiness, and the other delightful traits mentioned in this 
article, but being a scientific institution, it must restrain itself and stick 
to the facts. It can maintain only that scientific evidence, disclosed by the 
recent study, makes it clear that those who say that they read poetry 
frequently are more inclined to be friendly, tolerant, and happy than those 
who say that they never read poetry. Causes for these good character 
traits are still hidden. Nevertheless, the results of the investigation give 
an inkling of the vast possibilities of science for discovering other traits 
of poetry readers which eventually may lead to an understanding of the 
role, if any, which poetry reading plays in engendering desirable character 
traits. 

Epitu F. WHITMER 
Jersey Townsurpe Hicn ScHooi 
JERSEYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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MEMORIAL HOUSE IN GOUGH SQUARE 


Sunday, December 29, 1940, ‘‘One of the famous buildings destroyed 
by the Nazis when they lighted countless fires in the city last night was 
the house off Fleet Street on Gough Square, in the garret of which Doctor 
Johnson wrote his famous dictionary.” 

The announcer’s voice continued to enumerate other atrocities, but I 
sat unheedful, remembering the August day of a happier year when I 
visited the great doctor’s ‘‘menagerie,”’ as Macaulay so cruelly dubbed it. 
The extraordinary inmates to whom the good man had given a shelter 
after he received his pension in 1762 and was able to “‘cross his legs and 
have his talk out,” no longer fearful of the bailiff or the printer’s devil, 
vanished with the eighteenth century. The housekeeper, blind old Mrs. 
Williams, Mrs. Desmoulins and her daughter from the Straffordshire of 
his boyhood, Polly Cormichael, another ‘‘destitute damsel,” Levett, the 
quack doctor, and the Negro servant, Frank—these were the pensioners 
whose jealousies, bickerings, and complaints often drove their host to 
take refuge in the Cheshire Cheese near by, or in the home of his friend 
Thrale, the wealthy brewer of Southwark. 

We threaded a narrow lane leading from busy Fleet Street to the quiet 
oasis of Gough Square to reach the house. It was three stories in height, 
exclusive of the basement and garret. On each floor were two large rooms 
separated by a wide central hall. We entered a side door into the wain- 
scoted dining-room. One of the pictures on its walls was that of Johnson 
reading the manuscript of Te Vicar of Wakefield in Goldsmith’s room at 
Brick Court in the Temple, while the author, in dressing gown and slippers, 
sat anxiously awaiting the verdict, with the angry landlady and the offi- 
cers who were there to arrest him for debt in the background. Finally, 
the words of commendation came; the world received a masterpiece, and 
the jail was cheated of an inmate. Later ‘“‘“Goldy” boasted that he sold 
his first novel for sixty guineas. “Sir, you did not,” thundered his bene- 
factor. ““You received twenty guineas on Sam Johnson’s name.” It was 
from this house that the doctor had hurried across Fleet Street to help 
his friend in distress. 

Across the hall was the houseplace, or parlor, also wainscoted, its fire- 
place bearing the date 1750. Adjoining it was a large powder closet. 
Even Johnson must have conformed to fashion enough to have his wig 
whitened occasionally, though doubtless its snowy appearance was only 
sporadic. By the stairway leading to the first story (English usage, an 
American would call it the second story) was the shallow cupboard where 
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each person kept the candle that lighted him to bed. One of the bedrooms 
on this floor was Johnson’s. There, after intense suffering, he died, in 
his seventy-sixth year, December 13, 1784. His distinguished friends 
crowded to his bedside to offer their unavailing aid. At the doorway 
Fanny Burney, the novelist who had astonished literary London with 
her Evelina, stood weeping. Her father had been an intimate friend of 
the dying man. The good doctor, who had no love for a blue stocking, 
had admonished her to “‘be intelligent, but not intellectual.” 

For in spite of his unprepossessing appearance, the old gentleman was 
popular with the ladies, and after the death of his beloved ‘‘Tetty,’’ whom 
he never ceased to mourn, had many acquaintances among the opposite 
sex. A picture—painted by a pupil of Hogarth—in the “withdrawing 
room,” showed John Wesley preaching in Old Cripplegate Church. In 
the audience were Johnson, Goldsmith, and Garrick, whom the artist 
slyly placed seated back of three pretty widows. Another treasure of 
this room was a letter, framed and hanging on the wall, to convalescing 
Miss Boothby: 


DEAREST MADAM: 

No one but you can recompense me for the distress which I suffered on Mon- 
day night. Having engaged Dr. Lawrence to let me know at whatever hour the 
state in which he left you, I concluded when he stayed so long that he stayed to 
see my dearest expire. I was employing myself as I could to hear that which I 
hoped not to hear when his servant brought me word that you were better. Do 
you continue to grow better: let my dear little miss inform me on a card. I 
would not have you write lest it should hurt you and consequently hurt likewise, 
dearest Madam, 

Your most affectionate, 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 


Up one more flight of stairs to the third story, where, on a table in one 
of the bedrooms, was a large folio first edition, 1755, of the dictionary. 
The guide called our attention to the whimsical definitions, “lexicog- 
rapher—a harmless drudge,” etc., most of which are listed in every school 
textbook of English literature, but two, “‘chicken—a young girl” and ‘‘pie 
—any crust baked with something in it’”’ were new to me. 

In the sloping-sided garret, where most of the labor on the great work 
from 1747 to 1755 was accomplished, was an armless, very narrow-bot- 
tomed chair, which had been made especially for the author at the Cock 
Tavern, and on which he sat astride when he became so unwieldy from 
the gout that he could not occupy an ordinary one with comfort. Fortu- 
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nately, the desk which he used when he was writing the dictionary and 
the great oak chair in which he sat when he was working on it are now 
jealously guarded at Pembroke College, Oxford, as well as his mug and 
blue china teapot from which he “‘drank his tea in oceans.” 

The treasures of centuries are being destroyed in as many seconds by 
modern vandals. They may burn the homes and the books of great au- 
thors, but the things of the spirit survive. The memory of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson will live to inspire future generations, even though his worldly 
possessions have been consumed by these unholy flames. And when the 
traveler from New Zealand rests his easel on the broken arches of London 
Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s, let him not forget to make another 
sketch of the ruins of Memorial House in Gough Square. 


Mary L. BEECH 


LAKEWOOD HIGH SCHOOL 
LAKEWOOD, OHIO 





THE DUST BOWL BALLADS 


Francis Hutchinson 
Sequoia High School 

Redwood City, California 

DraR Mr. HUTCHINSON: 

I have read with a great deal of interest your article ‘‘A Tussle with 
Americanism” which appears in the November issue of the English Jour- 
nal, 

I have used the Victor album ‘‘The Ballad for Americans,”’ in classes 
in English and also history, civics, and economics. The results have been 
most interesting. May I take the liberty to suggest that I have had very 
good results also with the Victor recording of ‘‘Dust Bow] Ballads” sung 
by Woody Guthrie? Perhaps this account of the ‘‘Oakies” has not come 
to your attention. Classes have found it enlightening and have listened 


intently. 
SAMUEL MEYERS 


LEAVENWORTH Hi1GH SCHOOL 
WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
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AN ENGLISH CLINICAL LABORATORY FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


An English clinical laboratory for diagnosing usage ills and prescribing 
alleviating remedies is already an accepted part of the curriculum in 
some of the universities, but the establishment of such a clinic in high 
school is, perhaps, something new under the sun. 

Last semester the director of training at the University of Arkansas 
organized such a clinic in connection with the high-school English depart- 
ment of the school. The results were such that we feel that we should 
present the idea to other teachers. 

The training school is in no sense experimental. Its chief purpose is 
to furnish student teachers (seniors in the university) the best possible 
training and experience in teaching in their chosen field in a situation 
as completely analogous to that which they will meet in the average rural 
community in the state as is possible to provide. Hence, our high-school 
students are not different from those one would expect to find in such 
communities. Our students number approximately one hundred and 
eighty. Many of the freshmen come to us from communities and small 
towns within a ten-mile radius of the university. They are uniformly 
young (ten to fourteen years), inexperienced, and untrained in English. 
A smaller group comes from homes in our own town—a group enjoying 
better opportunities, perhaps, but too often distressingly indifferent to 
them. 

For our tryout of the plan we were fortunate to have three student 
teachers (two seniors and one graduate student) who had done their 
practice teaching during the first semester. They willingly gave their 
services without school credit for an hour each day to the English clinic. 

A special room was provided, well supplied with dictionaries, hand- 
books, writing desks, blackboard, etc.—all necessary equipment. The 
schedule of clinic hours was carefully planned to co-ordinate with the 
study hours when the greatest number of students might make use of the 
service. Then, since it was our purpose to make the laboratory function 
to the advantage of students working in any and all departments of the 
school where poor English, both oral and written, handicapped them in 
successful accomplishment, we began an advertising campaign through- 
out the school urging all who felt the need of special help in English usage 
to take their problems to the laboratory. 

In the early weeks the student response was definitely disappointing. 
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Few took advantage of the proffered service, and of those who came 
many had the notion that the clinic teachers were to act as ‘“‘ghost writers” 
to prepare their written assignments for them and thus assure them the 
coveted A. Those who did realize their need of more correct and accurate 
expression came to ask help but were unable to define or even to state a 
specific difficulty. 

More than a month was lost before it became apparent that the 
teachers must point out to the students the difficulties that were hindering 
their work not only in the English department but in all fields of work 
where self-expression and organized thinking were demanded. Finally, 
it was required that all papers marked by the regular teacher for any 
specific structural error or error in organization must show by the ap- 
proval and signature of the clinic teacher that the student had sought 
help. 

Teachers in all departments were held responsible in carrying out the 
plan. Teachers other than English teachers must require that all writing 
done under their direction conform to the standard rules for writing set 
up by the English department and must refuse to accept or grade papers 
lacking in form or organization until the signature of the clinic teacher 
proved that an effort had been made to master the difficulty. 

Then the desired results began to be apparent. Not only did the stu- 
dents seek help on special papers, but they began to realize the possi- 
bilities of the service. During the second half of the semester the three 
laboratory hours were the busiest hours of the school day. Students of 
greatly varying abilities sought help for all kinds of trouble. A check 
over the teachers’ reports at the close of the semester showed a wide 
field of service—grammar, sentence work, problems of oral reporting and 
outlining, organization of materials, direct discourse, practice in oral read- 
ing, spelling and vocabulary drills, the use of the dictionary and of refer- 
ence books—indeed, all the difficulties that beset the student along the 
devious English paths, difficulties that cannot be satisfactorily dealt with 
by the regular teacher in crowded classes of divergent needs and interests. 

At the close of the semester each clinic teacher made a detailed report 
to the English department of her daily experience. They were enthusias- 
tic in their approval of the plan and unanimously recommended its con- 
tinuance. 

Mary McCutcHan 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
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VOICE RECORDING 


In one seventh-grade English class a need was felt for means of motiva- 
ting improvement in oral expression. The recorder possesses some value as 
a teaching device and most certainly appeals to the interest of children.' 
Plans for its use were fivefold: (a) to make a recording before taking up 
the teaching of the principles of oral composition; () to make a study of 
the difficulties and errors of the first recording; (c) to study the bases 
of these revealed difficulties and to practice the correct habits and skills; 
(d) to make a second recording of the same material; and (e) to compare 
and evaluate. 

All the students in the seventh-grade classes helped in making group 
recordings on a twelve-inch disk. Each read without preparation a few 
sentences from literary selections. The group recording was followed by 
individual recordings of favorite poems, passages of literature, interviews 
between pupils and teachers, extemporaneous talks, or impromptu con- 
versation. These were made on a six-inch record. When the records were 
played to the classes, mechanical defects of recording, errors in oral ex- 
pression, and muddled thinking were quite evident. Faulty pronuncia- 
tions and weak enunciations were frequent errors in oral expression. The 
principles of oral composition, the qualities of a good voice, and the im- 
portance of thorough preparation needed no further emphasis for vital- 
ized class discussion. Everyone became exceedingly busy in preparation 
for a second recording. Scripts were presented by members to the class 
for evaluation. A re-working for final presentation followed. After the 
second recording comparisons were made and further suggestions were 
offered by the students. 

The ninth-grade social studies classes were divided into committees, 
each of which selected a certain topic from the six units that constituted 
the course of study for one semester. For example, Committee I made 
a study of parks in Atlanta; Committee II dealt with county consolida- 
tions in Georgia; and Committee III treated civil liberties. Each group 
selected its committee chairman and carried on its work in the spirit of 
“the show must go on.” For a beginning the chairman of Committee I 
suggested a forum-type recording after the group had investigated for a 
week the basic materials in the classroom and collateral matter found in 
the library. Although the pupils of this committee soon felt adequately 


t Recording machines practical for classroom and avocational use are to be had at 
popular prices. 
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prepared to make extemporaneous comments about their chosen topic, 
when their record was played they were wholeheartedly in favor of more 
careful preparation for the future. While the thought content of many 
committees and individuals was found to be abbreviated, the members 
were quick to recognize their empty garrulity. Each child made a list of 
his mistakes and his worth-while attributes and began work on these in 
preparation for a second recording. From the various lists a committee 
worked out an evaluation chart with which they might judge the next 
recording. 
OUTCOMES 

The possibilities for improving the individual’s oral expression and 
thought habits are encouraging since the records may be played as many 
as one hundred times. What other device in the classroom can crystallize 
quite so well the child’s thinking behavior and patterns of speech as the 
record? It possesses the concreteness of written exercises with the added 
vitality of oral expression. In contrast to the dual classification of com- 
position, written and oral, the recording is a synthesis of both. It is 
truly a third type. A record is a written-oral composition. 

The informal or unrehearsed recording has been found useful in over- 
coming the mistakes of ordinary conversation and in showing the need 
of systematic preparation and organization. Errors which may be avoided 
through previous preparation were disturbingly prominent in the informal 
recordings. Progress may be demonstrated and charted by the making of 
records at intervals. Records “freeze” for us the everyday language and 
thinking habits of the child and enable him to hear himself as others 
hear him. 

The formal approach is used when preparation, which is vital in most 
of our classroom situations, is necessary. Interpretative reading, discus- 
sions of controversial issues, and demonstrations of correct social be- 
havior, dramatics, classroom teaching, applying for a job, and the art of 
conversation are only a few of the uses of formal recordings. 

During this experiment at O’Keefe Junior High School the children 
have been eager, original, and earnest in their contributions. The re- 
cordings have motivated progress in certain activities which are basically 
interesting and fundamental but often devoid of child interest because 
of debilitating classroom procedures. In some cases no remarkable prog- 
ress was noted, but in most instances a distinct and marked improve- 
ment was apparent to justify the investment. Motivation was further 
enhanced by the interest of parents in this unusual experience of the 
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children. By co-operative efforts the atmosphere of the classroom was 
changed from passive doldrums to an atmosphere of active social partici- 


pation. 
WILLIAM V. BADGER 
NATHAN A. MILLER 
O’KEEFE Junior HicH ScHOOL 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





A UNIT ON THE LETTER OF APPLICATION 


There is no unit of work in senior English which has more direct appeal 
to the seniors than that on the letter of application. Many of them know 
they will be trying to secure positions at the end of the term and will 
undoubtedly be called upon to write letters of application. 

I began the unit by having the class read in the March, 1940, issue of 
the Reader’s Digest the article ‘“Two Million Men Wanted,” the gist of it 
being that there are jobs for competent men and women. After reading it 
the students decided that they had a fair chance of getting jobs if they 
had something to offer an employer and knew how to “‘sell’”’ that some- 
thing by means of an effective letter of application. 

To motivate the work further, I placed on the bulletin board twenty- 
three actual letters secured from one of our businessmen who had re- 
ceived them in response to his advertisement in the Courier News, our 
local newspaper. Needless to say the names of the writers had been 
obliterated. Not one of these letters had secured an interview for the 
writer, and the class could see that some had been written by graduates 
of our high school. Since some were fair, the seniors realized that their 
problem was to learn how to write a letter which would attract favorable 
attention and thus secure the desired result—an interview. 

I then read a blind ad from the Courier and asked each student to 
write an opening paragraph. Most of them began “‘Having seen your ad 
in the Courier News, I wish to apply ....” or ‘Iam a young man eighteen 
years old.’”’ As these stereotyped beginnings were read, students realized 
that they did not know how to make their letter attractively different 
from the hundreds of others which would very likely be received in answer 
to any blind ad. 

The result of this experiment was that they were eager to read reference 
books in order to get the suggestions of several authorities on the follow- 
ing questions: (1) How can I attract favorable attention? (2) How can 
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I make the prospective employer believe that I am a desirable employee 
and that therefore my application should receive careful consideration? 
After completing the reference work, everyone clipped from the ‘‘Help 
Wanted” column of any newspaper an advertisement for a job which 
interested him and learned how to analyze it in order to determine what 
the employer wanted. Then each student analyzed himself in order to see 
what characteristics, abilities, or experiences he had to offer employers. 
Consequently, some found that they had very little to offer. 

At this point the principal came in to observe one of the sections. He 
gave the class some excellent suggestions. They were especially inter- 
ested in what he had to say because they knew that he had had the ex- 
perience both of writing letters and of judging those others had written. 
His talk proved so popular that the students in the other sections re- 
quested him to speak to them also. 

Following this they read “They Pick Their Jobs—and Land Them,”’ 
an article in February, 1940, issue of Reader’s Digest about the Man 
Marketing Clinics founded by Sidney Edlund to teach thousands how to 
sell themselves to employers. Someone suggested that we have a clinic 
modeled after the renowned one in New York. At first a few thought they 
would not like to read their letters for general class criticism; therefore, 
I said that those who wished to avail themselves of this opportunity could 
volunteer. After the first day of our ‘‘clinic,’”’ the diffident student saw 
how helpful the constructive criticism of their classmates was, and all 
wanted the opportunity of reading their letters to the class. 

The vice-principal, who had attended several meetings of the New 
York clinic, gave an extremely interesting talk about it after observing 
our attempts to function in the same manner as the original one. 

Finally the students revised their letters and handed them in. One 
girl’s letter secured an interview for her at the New York office of the 
Prudential Insurance Company. After all letters were in, I asked the 
students to comment upon the value of this unit for seniors. In order to 
get a franker expression of opinion, I directed them not to sign their 
comments. All students felt the unit was one that all senior classes, 
regardless of section, should have. Here are two quotations from stu- 
dents’ papers. 

I found this work to be the hardest job I have ever tackled, but I’ve got more 
out of it than any other unit of work during the whole year. Before we started 
to work on letters of application, I considered it a simple job. Through this 
unit of work I learned that a good letter of application takes a great deal of time 
and careful planning. 
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I believe this unit of work should be included in the senior English classes. 
I was very much interested in it since I know that some day I will have to write 
a letter of application. The work that I did on this unit, I did, not with the 
feeling of preparing an assignment, but with a feeling of preparing myself for 
the future. 


Mary A. McCrea 
NorTH PLAINFIELD H1GH SCHOOL 
NORTH PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 





SAFEGUARDING CIVIL LIBERTIES 


EDITOR OF THE English Journal: 

May I take the liberty of addressing your readers on a subject of never 
failing concern to those who prize our American liberal institutions? The 
particular occasion is the activity of the Rapp-Coudert Legislative Com- 
mittee in New York State in so far as (1) its aim seems to be to procure 
dismissal of teachers in the public schools on the ground of their political 
affiliations, thus denying to a whole class of citizens their right to hold 
with, or vote with, any party recognized as legal by the government; (2) 
to obtain information in regard to such political affiliations even against 
the will of the persons concerned, thus virtually doing away with the 
principle of the secret ballot; and in so far as (3) the procedures of the 
Coudert Committee violate our generally received notions of civil justice 
by the demand that a teachers’ union (affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor) submit its membership list to the committee, an act 
threatening the interests of trade-unions since it facilitates the making 
of blacklists and discrimination against union members by persons un- 
friendly to labor. 

For further information about the Coudert case, and for suggestions 
as to what we can do in the matter, let me refer you to the American 
Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom, 519 West One Hun- 
dred Twenty-first Street, New York City. What I am here concerned 
with is the principle involved. I am not writing in behalf of any political 
party or faction, and above all not in behalf of any ‘‘subversive’’ doctrine. 
The Coudert investigation has significance to me for the following rea- 
sons. 

Our loyalty to America is loyalty to a democratic system of law and 
government—to that fairness and justice in the relations of citizens to 
one another, that equality of rights and privileges, and that freedom of 
action and opinion, which are legally and traditionally guaranteed under 
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our democratic system. When legislative committees fail to observe the 
laws of evidence, of justice and fair play which are observed by courts of 
law; when any class of citizens is unjustly discriminated against as in the 
demand for membership lists of a teachers’ union; when any one class is 
deprived of the right to independent opinion on theoretical questions and 
threatened with discharge because of political activity of a perfectly legal 
character; we are in grave danger of losing a substantial part of what we 
are loyal to in the American system. The American system cannot be 
successfully maintained by methods proper to the political systems we 
oppose. Much that is done in public life today is motivated by our com- 
mon fear that we may lose what we have so arduously and precariously 
maintained—our system of free and humane institutions. Our greatest 
danger is that our fear may turn to hysteria, and that hysteria should 
unsettle our judgment, becloud our reason, and bring down upon us the 
very calamities we wish to avoid. It is by the scrupulous defense of civil 
liberties that we maintain them, not by denying them to those who 
differ from us in opinion. 
Sincerely yours, 


JosEPH WARREN BEACH 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





RECORDING PUPILS’ SPEECH 


There is nothing mysterious about recording. It can be of service to 
the English teacher when oral skills are being stressed in the classroom. 
It is of value and adds to the experience of the student simply because he 
cannot hear his voice as other people hear him. Recording objectifies his 
voice for him. 

Making a record is an individualized process. Unless unison work is 
being employed, each student must be recorded separately whether he 
happens to be a member of a class or is being coached in some individual 
endeavor, such as a part in a play, a debate, a speech, etc. This unavoid- 
ably entails some additional teacher time. 

Some teachers are more skilful in criticism than others. No matter how 
excellent the teacher’s comments may be, however, the objectification 
which comes from the record supplements what the instructor has pointed 
out and makes those comments more effective and more real to the stu- 
dent. The specific uses of recordings vary according to conditions, but 
most teachers make several records of each student at intervals through- 
out the course. Sometimes the pupil knows when his talk is being re- 
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corded. Occasionally he does not. Frequently the instructor will play a 
section of a record for the class to illustrate a particular point; or he may 
prefer to go over the record privately with the student. This precise ob- 
jective criticism stimulates interest, speeds learning, and a series of re- 
cordings measures progress. 

A further very valuable aid of recording is in pointing out to the stu- 
dent the defects which may be in his speech. Odd as it may seem, the 
person who does not speak well also does not hear his own speech. He 
particularly needs his problem objectified. 

Recording the oral work of the student in the English classroom accom- 
plishes at least four important ends. It motivates him, measures his prog- 
ress, teaches him, and increases the efficiency of his instruction. 

Recording in education is a tool, a means by which speaking, reading, 
foreign languages, and music may be taught more efficiently and effec- 
tively. It is yet young, and although many techniques for its use have 
been discovered, there will be others. Machines and records have been 
vastly improved in the last five years, and development will continue. 
The outlook technically and educationally is highly encouraging. Re- 


cording has come to stay. 
PAUL MOORE 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





CLASSICAL LITERATURE IN MODERN LIFE 


Any modern definition of reading must include the development of 
character which comes from wide acquaintance with life-experience as 
interpreted by those who have felt most keenly and expressed most ex- 
actly. We are agreed that the teaching of skills must not be an end in 
itself. Nor can mere perusal of printed pages, even though that surface 
type of reading be extensive, be our goal. The deep, justified emotion, the 
true play of the senses, the identification of self with the moving narrative, 
the keen discerment of the new idea—all these assimilated to form human 
character must be a large part of our objective. We must not forget 
the body of great literature in which the human race has seen its true 
nature revealed throughout the centuries. 

What is this literature? It is the revelation and articulation of life 
itself, stripped of the transient ornaments which have seemed important 
in any particular age. It is truth; it is beauty bare. Because of this it 
is universal in time and space. Any classic must speak to modern man; 
therein lies its greatness. 
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That the classics have been given a cold reception by students is not 
so much a criticism of the literature as of the method of teaching. We 
have praised the classics from afar, have stood in awe of their form, and 
have forced students to revere them for their accessory virtues rather 
than for their deep truths. We have taught the play Hamlet as a piece of 
fine writing, not as the young man faced with momentous problems, 
perplexed and vacillating, seeking the right course among the many 
avenues which he might take to bring about consummation or escape. 
We must change our approach to literature. We must teach our students 
to revere these writings only because of their great and enduring truths, 
and not because of the musty age which is upon them. 

It is evident that literature which presents keen insights into life and 
which may be taught successfully is abundant, when we stop but for a 
minute to think of the grief of Priam in the //iad, the passion of Sappho, 
the heroic death of Socrates, the humor of Moliére, the perplexity of 
Hamlet, the disillusion of Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘Dover Beach,” the reli- 
gious certainty of Francis Thompson, the injustice of Ibsen’s An Enemy 
of the People, or the unexplainable inner urges in Of Human Bondage. 
Nor has the production of great literature stopped. We would do well 
to teach Mutiny on the Bounty—certainly as great a story as Treasure 
Island. We must choose the writing which cuts to the heart of truth 
today, without regard to the time in which it was produced. 

Not every child should read all classics. Lack of experiential back- 
ground, lack of vocabulary, lack of reading background—these and other 
factors preclude appreciation of all this body of literature. There are 
some classics for every student. Tom Sawyer is ready for the student 
whose life has been only in the realm of boyish activity; Crime and Pun- 
ishment is solace and redemption for him who has made mistakes in life; 
Sorrell and Son or Fathers and Sons explains the family relationship to 
the student in a home where love is obscured by misunderstanding. Lord 
Jim willspeak to the student who finds himself failing in moments of crisis. 

It is for us who have shared richly in this fund of experience to sort 
out what is helpful for particular students. This implies that the teaching 
of literature can no longer be the mass activity which it has been in the 
past. It must become the same kind of teaching which the wise and 
cultured parent gives in the home. It is founded upon a thorough knowl- 
edge of our students and a knowledge of literature which has personal 
implications for each. 

The sorting process must be of two types. In the first place, we must 
seek the writing which has the personal application mentioned above. 
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In the second place, we must be sure that the writing is such that the 
student will be able to grasp it with ease and pleasure, for to force the 
student beyond his depth will result in discouragement. We must take 
the student as we find him and advance his capacity to appreciate, which, 
after all, is but to increase his receptivity for great ideas and feeling, by 
easy and voluntary stages. Let us take an example. We have a child 
who is puzzled by family relationships. Warwick Deeping’s Sorrell and 
Son is not too difficult for the retarded reader. This might be followed 
by George Meredith’s Ordeal of Richard Feverel, Turgenev’s Fathers and 
Sons, Besier’s The Barretts of Wimpole Street, Sidney Howard’s The Silver 
Cord, and Shakespeare’s King Lear. These, at least, furnish an example 
of what may be done. 

Many will say that these works are too difficult for students. Yet we 
must not forget that we are dealing with adolescents, and that the 
“thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” This thinking embraces 
problems of human relationships, religion, politics, social planning, and 
all the problems which merit mature consideration. That these thoughts 
remain puerile, that they go astray, is largely the fault of adults who refuse 
to listen to these primitive but serious wonderings and discoveries. From 
carefully selected classics the thoughts of youth may be guided and 
satisfied. 

The question has now arisen: Where does this literature fit into a 
reading program? Is this great literature not too difficult both in vo- 
cabulary and in meaning for poor readers? It has been shown that there 
are classics for poor readers, but reading programs are not designed for 
them alone. Any adequate program must provide for the good readers 
as well. The problem for the students who have passed the elementary 
stages in this important process is largely in guidance in the selection 
of valuable reading material for the development and expansion of their 
personalities through individualized teaching. This is often more im- 
portant for society than the helping of poor readers. In the second place, 
we must conceive of the reading program not only as that part of the 
activity which is carried on within a particular class or clinical setup and 
which is designed to train the student in necessary skills but as an attempt 
to stimulate and improve reading in all the present and future lives of 


our students. 
NEAL M. Cross 
MENLO SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 
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THE PLANNING COMMISSION 


The newly formed Planning Commission of the Council met in Chicago 
March 14-16. The following persons were in attendance: Mary D. Reed, 
Angela M. Broening, W. G. Rice, Harold A. Anderson, Holland D. Rob- 
erts, Ward H. Green, Lou LaBrant, Robert C. Pooley, W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, and John J. De Boer. 

The first day of the session was devoted to a discussion of fundamental 
problems relating to the work of the Council in reaching its members, in 
influencing the profession of the teaching of English, and in the relation- 
ship of the Council to the general public. Significant among the problems 
discussed were: the training and certification of English teachers; the 
working conditions of the English teacher; the place of English in the 
newly evolving curriculums; the education of parents in the aims and pur- 
poses of modern English instruction; the responsibility of the Council in 
general adult education; and many others. 

Since so many subjects could not be explored in a session of two and 
one-half days, it was decided to attempt to form some conclusions under 
three heads. Subcommittees met, therefore, to draw up some definite 
objectives in these divisions: (1) the Council in its relationships with the 
profession of the teaching of English and the general public; (2) the Coun- 
cil in its relationships to its own membership; (3) the organization and 
administration of the Council. The reports of these three groups were dis- 
cussed by the Planning Commission and were combined into a general 
report which is being submitted to the Executive Committee for action. 
Among the recommendations made are these: 

1. That we educate the teaching profession and the public concerning the 
purposes of the teaching of English as set forth in the report of the Committee 
on Basic Aims. 

2. That we emphasize to both these groups the fact that an honest and criti- 
cal use of language is essential to the maintenance of democracy and in particu- 
lar to the promotion of good will and understanding among our diverse culture 
groups. 

3. That we educate teachers of English and the public concerning the work 
and purposes of the National Council. 
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Other recommendations dealt with the work of committees and par- 
ticularly with the functions of the committee on the promotion of re- 
search; on the value of regional conferences; on provision for annual meet- 
ings reaching all parts of the United States; on the strengthening of the 
college section; and on the creation of new committees to deal with (a) 
adult education and (b) the honest and critical use of language in com- 
munication. A small committee was formed to study the constitution of 
the Council and to report any needed revisions to the next session of the 
Planning Commission. 

RoBeErT C, POOLEY 
Chairman 





TWO 1941 REGIONAL CONFERENCES 

The sixth and seventh conferences sponsored by the Committee on 
Regional Conferences of the National Council are known in their respec- 
tive localities as the Mountains and Plains Conference, held in the Broad- 
moor Hotel in Broadmoor, a suburb of Colorado Springs, March 27-29, 
and the Southeast Texas Conference held at the Edson Hotel in Beau- 
mont, April 4 and 5. 

On the program of the Mountain and Plains Conference were President 
Robert C. Pooley, E. A. Cross, Vincil C. Coulter, George F. Reynolds, 
Edward Davison, Edwin M. Hopkins, Louise Pound, Harold A. Ander- 
son, Neal Cross, Luella B. Cook, Mark Neville, and Mari Sandoz. Alfred 
Westfall, Amanda M. Ellis, and W. Frank Carmody were responsible for 
local arrangements. 

At Beaumont, President Robert C. Pooley, E. A. Cross, First Vice- 
President John J. De Boer, and Miss Angela Broening developed the 
theme, ‘‘An Effective Program in Teaching English.”” Mr. H. F. Baugh, 
of Lamar Junior College, and Mrs. A. F. Rasor, of Beaumont, were in 
charge of local arrangements. 

Warp H. GREEN, Chairman 
Committee on Regional Conferences 





A PRIZE NOVEL COMPETITION 


Dodd, Mead and Company, in conjunction with Redbook magazine, an- 
nounce their 1941 prize novel competition for any American or Canadian 
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author who has not published more than two novels in book form or 
serially. The final date of the competition is October 1, 1941. The prize is 
$10,000 plus royalties. Details may be secured by writing for a circular to 
“Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York City.” 





THE PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


The perpetual argument about the secret of metaphysical poetry con- 
tinues in John Crowe Ransom’s article, ‘Eliot and the Metaphysicals,”’ in 
the spring Accent. Mr. Eliot has defined it as a special sensibility, which 
vanished in the seventeenth century, and which enabled John Donne and 
his fellows to apprehend thought directly and sensuously. Not being able 
to discover this lost unity of thought and feeling in the seventeenth-cen- 
tury poets, Mr. Ransom believes that it never existed. Retaining his cus- 
tomary distinction between structure and texture, he defines the meta- 
physical poem as one in which the whole structure is a single metaphor, as 
in Bishop King’s The Exeguy, where the poet relates his inclinations to- 
ward his dead wife to a journey on which she has preceded him. Usually, 
taking a metaphor away from a poem would merely detract from the tex- 
ture, but removing the metaphor from The Exeguy would destroy the 
structure itself. Such a device leads to a sharp texture, but since the 
metaphysical conceit identifies the behavior of the victim exclusively with 
some analogous behavior, as in Donne’s comparison of two lovers and a 
pair of compasses, the effect runs the risk of becoming ridiculous. 


Two editions, or ninety-one thousand copies, have been printed of ‘“The 
Americas: South and North,” the March issue of Survey Graphic. Arti- 
cles present economic and cultural information on the South American 
countries, review the subject of amicable relations with the United States, 
and weigh the defense problem. 


A way to assure fair competition and authentic student writing is de- 
scribed by Elizabeth Loring in ‘‘Let’s Have a Real Literary Contest”’ 
(School Activities, March). Students write in classes on assigned topics, 
such as ‘‘My Most Valuable Possession,” and hand in their compositions 
unsigned. As the papers are read aloud, in each class, the students criti- 
cize them and choose the best. The chosen compositions are then sent to 
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the judges, also students, who in turn send the winners to be published in 
the school newspaper. Periodical contests create a lively interest in learn- 
ing to write. 


“For me, detective stories are a narcotic, mildly stimulative, to be 
taken as a rule when productive energy is low and discrimination more or 
less deliberately put aside,’ says Professor Harrison R. Steeves in ‘‘A 
Sober Word on the Detective Story” (April Harper’s). Detective fiction is 
a literary divertissement, indifferent to moral intention, but it should not 
be artless. We require real human beings in real places, with everyday 
emotions. If the writer upholds this standard, he may violate ingeniously 
the conventional rules for his special type—that the detective must be 
victorious, etc. Detective stories are agreeable because they can be read 
in three to six hours, because of their tonic cheerfulness—in the end every- 
thing in the disordered world of crime comes right—and because of the 
fascination of a smoothly working machine, which is the mind of the de- 
tective. (Unnecessary affectations like those of Reginal Fortune and 
Philo Vance are deplorable.) Probably “good readers,” those who cons- 
scientiously try to keep up with the detective, are in the minority, especial- 
ly now that the ways of criminals and of crime detectors are so intri- 
cate and technological. The future? One regretfully observes signs of de- 
cadence—excessive ingenuity, dissonant cleverness, an infectious flip- 
pancy and indifference to moral scruple. 


A magazine for English refugee children in the United States and Can- 
ada began publication in March, entitled the Bridge. Designed to make 
the English children feel at home in America, the Bridge contains greet- 
ings from Charlie Chaplin and Marshall Field, a cartoon by Disney, and 
stories and poems by the refugee children on their war experiences. Copies 
of the first number are sent free to all refugee children. Address 724 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; subscription: $2.00 a year. 


A new magazine of verse is Cadence, a semiannual, published at 2509 
Marshall Road, Overland (St. Louis), Missouri. Attractively printed, the 
second number of Cadence, for winter-spring, is filled with poems by 
Missouri writers and others, many of whom have hitherto published very 
little. The verse is on the whole conventional in form, imagery, and 
theme but carefully written and consistent in quality. An editorial com- 
ment accompanies each poem. The introductory editorial contains the 
statement: ‘‘But in a poem that strives for deep earnestness, intensity, 
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or poignancy, rhyme often seems a veritable mockery, breeding in our 
minds towards that poem distrust and prejudice.”’ 


Sherwood Anderson died while on a voyage to South America, where he 
said he intended to meet writers in several countries and get closer to 
what was going on in various cultural fields. He was on his own, going to 
meet his fellow-craftsmen on terms of friendship, in the interests of equal- 
ity and freedom between the Americas. Throughout the brief period of 
his illness he was courageous and cheerful with his wife and in the presence 
of Freda Kirchwey, who tells the story in the Nation for March. 


The special obscurity of contemporary verse is not caused by innova- 
tions in diction and meter or by the increased complexity of modern life, 
Delmore Schwartz explains in ‘The Isolation of Modern Poetry,’’ the 
Kenyon Review for spring. Contemporary poets must of course be de- 
fended because they do not fulfil the habitual expectations of readers 
accustomed to an older poetry, just as Wordsworth had to be defended. 
Their poetry, furthermore, reflects the intricate surface of contemporary 
life, but this fact would not alienate their readers. The basic reason for 
the separation of the poet and society is that for a long period now the 
poet has cultivated his own sensitivity in isolation. Modern science and 
modern business destroyed the traditional fund of images by means of 
which the poet could once represent the universe in terms commonly un- 
derstood. Industrialism, however, has no room for the cultivated man, 
and culture, on the other hand, finding no place in modern life, has created 
its autonomous satisfactions. Baudelaire, Pater, and Wilde point the way 
to T. S. Eliot and to others who have written on the theme of the opposi- 
tion between the artist and the bourgeoisie. Hence the idiom of poetic style 
and the normal thought and speech of the community have been moving 
in opposite directions. Perhaps this isolation of the poet has already 
reached its conclusion, for during the last ten years a new school of poets, 
whose success is not yet clear, has attempted to free itself from isolation 
by taking society itself as the dominant subject. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


Since the fall of 1936, students from the three high schools of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, have built up a radio workshop which has become 
an important center of creative activity and technical training. (Re- 
ported by Genevieve M. Allen in the Bulletin of Secondary School Princi- 
pals.) By a tea dance, money was raised to equip a soundproof audition 
room, and arrangements were made for weekly broadcasts on WSPR. In 
their co-operative organization, students write scripts, manage the finan- 
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cial and technical details of their program, and deliver the broadcasts. 
One of the high schools supports the project with a course in radio speak- 
ing. 

Information collected by Russell B. Burkhard on ‘‘The Radio Listening 
Habits of Junior High-School Pupils” (April Bulletin of Secondary School 
Principals) reveals that quiz programs are the favorites for all three 
grades—VII, VIII, and IX. As second and third choices, seventh graders 
listed serial drama and mystery, but ninth graders listed plays and music. 
All pupils like programs to be humorous, entertaining, adventuresome, 
and informational. The favorite stars are Benny, Autry, and Aldrich. 
The pupils spend, mostly in the evenings, from four to twenty-two hours a 
week listening to radio programs. Since so much energy and time are 
spent on radio, educators have the opportunity to make radio a great 
democratizing force. Indiscriminate listening to radio may seriously in- 
terfere with the pursuit of worth-while hobbies, but programs on practical 
citizenship would be of constructive value. 


Dissatisfaction with their training among Ph.D.’s in English is justified, 
Paul E. Reynolds believes, for the reason that the usual subject matter of 
the thesis is trival and also because the length of time required to produce 
a hundred-thousand-word volume distorts the whole curriculum, crowding 
out its most important part, the study of great literature. In “A Plan for 
the Ph.D. in English” (the Journal of Higher Education for March) Mr. 
Reynolds proposes that the candidate be required to read great literature 
intensively for a three- or four-year period, that he study Anglo-Saxon, 
Middle English, and the Germanic language sufficiently to learn some- 
thing of their history and structure, and that he be examined on his prog- 
ress in reading once a year. The advanced seminar would be retained, and 
a number of papers related to the candidate’s study of the main literary 
tradition would be required. This plan would remove the thesis from its 
present dominant position and emphasize instead the knowledge of which 
the prospective teacher has the greatest need. 


A statistical analysis of the ‘‘Newspaper Reading Interests of High 
School and College Students,” by Paul Fendrick (the March Journal of 
Educational Research), confirms the common opinion that reading interests 
expand with age. Among all groups, the girls and the boys of each level, 
the favorite item in a list of 35 was photographs. Other high-ranking 
items were, for all, cartoons; for girls, entertainment; for boys, sports. 
Financial news and speeches were uniformly unpopular. The largest dis- 
crepancy was between the boys’ marked dislike of society news and the 
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girls’ equally strong preference for it. More generally than the high-school 
students, the college students recognized the importance of political and 
governmental news. 


A general language course for the ninth grade at the Evanston Town- 
ship High School is devoted to ‘Exploring Foreign Languages and Cul- 
tures’’—reported by C. O. Arndt and Robert Kirkpatrick in the Modern 
Language Journal for March. While becoming acquainted with elemen- 
tary Latin, French, Spanish, and German, pupils read, in English, descrip- 
tions of the foreign cultures, both fictional and nonfictional, and see mo- 
tion-picture travelogues. The purpose is to give the pupils an understand- 
ing of how other countries contribute to and influence the culture of Am- 
erica. 


Of special interest is the curriculum of the senior high school at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, because of the thoroughgoing way in which it provides for 
the large proportion of the high-school enrolment called the ‘‘nonaca- 
demic’”’ or the “underprivileged.”’ According to Principal E. C. Cline, who 
describes the curriculum in the School Executive for February, it is based 
upon some very odd assumptions: that pupils differ fundamentally in two 
respects—capacities and interests—the differences in interests being the 
more important and the interest groups being the more homogeneous; 
that by the time they reach high school, pupils are differentiated by the 
dominance of one of three interests—in ideas, in people, or in things—the 
pupils dominated by the first of these being the academics. 

Courses are planned for academic pupils, with emphasis upon ideas, 
logic, and symbols, for the specialized nonacademics, who will be artisans, 
and for the unspecialized nonacademics. Physics for the first group, for 
example, is conventional, but for the third group it consists of practical 
units in home lighting, photography, etc. The specialized nonacademics 
might take the academic physics, but they would choose the nonacademic 
English. 

There is no compulsory segregation of the nonacademic pupils, but all 
who are not planning to go to college have free choice. The nonacademic 
courses are well enough established to be thoroughly respected, and there 
is no differentiation in the social activities of the school. For the college 
preparatory students arbitrary standards determine passing or failure; for 
the others only an effort standard prevails. By pragmatic tests, i.e., ap- 
proval and interest of students and community and progress of the 
graduates both in the community and in college, the Richmond curric- 
ulum is successful. 

Reports from 379 schools in cities with populations of twenty thousand 
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or more, which were collected by Glen Myers Blair at the University of 
Illinois, form a picture of the existing ‘“Remedial Reading Programs in 
Senior High Schools” (School Review, January). In 75 of the schools noth- 
ing specific or very little is being done for retarded readers. Most school 
principals recognize the problem as of major importance and are working 
toward much more systematic and extensive assistance to retarded readers 
than they now give. In 26 schools the responsibility is placed upon all the 
teachers—a method which the principals consider unsatisfactory. English 
teachers in regular classes take care of the retarded readers in 34 schools 
either by substitute assignments or by extra tutoring, but as a rule this 
method is poor for the unusually retarded, because the teachers lack the 
requisite special training. Special sections, therefore, are generally ar- 
ranged for the deficient readers, the enrolment being determined either by 
pretests in reading and intelligence tests or by recommendation of 
teachers and elementary-school principals. Usually the special sections 
are English classes taught by English teachers. Twenty-eight senior high 
schools indicate that their chief method consists in providing a special 
teacher for small groups or for individual cases. The conclusion is that 
several methods of caring for retarded readers should operate simultane- 
ously. 


A study of speech improvement in relation to intelligence, reported by 
Estelle Moskowitz, in High Points for December, leads to the conclusion 
that speech-improvement techniques must be developed in relation to 
differences in the I.Q. Pupils were sectioned according to the result of a 
preliminary speech test. The honor section made 50 per cent more im- 
provement than the inferior group. Substandard pupils need speech cor- 
rection modeled on the laws of learning by the mentally retarded. 


Before a joint meeting of principals and speech teachers, President 
Mitchell of the States Teachers College at La Crosse, Wisconsin, defined 
the right place of speech education. We must care for three different 
groups: (a) speech defectives, about 14 per cent; (b) those adequate in 
fundamentals but poor in speaking performance, about 81 per cent; and 
(c) those who evidence skill and talent, about 5 per cent. The first group 
need special corrective measures and special sectioning. The third group 
is largely to be provided for by ‘‘extra-curricular” activities, which should 
be regarded as part of the curriculum. The large middle group should be 
given an abundance of practical, lifelike opportunities, planned by all the 
teachers of the school, working in co-operation with the speech teachers 
(‘Speech in the Secondary School,” Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, December). 
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THE EXPERTS LOOK AT READING IN 1940 


To the teacher with a developing interest in the study of reading prob- 
lems, Reading in General Education’ is a perfect instrument of orienta- 
tion. Prepared by a staff of experts, this report from the American Coun- 
cil on Education defines terms carefully, outlines objectives, gives his- 
torical background, displays current classroom practices with professional, 
critical comment, and puts its finger right on the problems most urgently 
in need of further study. The book is presented as a “‘means of stimulating 
broader interest throughout the country in reading problems’”’ and to en- 
courage “‘vigorous effort to increase the reading efficiency of high school 
and college students.” It is distinctly valuable for its singularly clear per- 
spective of the complete reading scene. If you want to see the reading 
field ‘‘whole,’’ put this book upon your reading list immediately. 

The book clarifies any number of terms now being bandied about all too 
loosely by the half-informed. The distinction between remedial reading 
and developmental reading is clear cut and satisfying. The extension of 
the term ‘‘reading’’ to include not only literary pieces (classics) but also 
contemporary writing designed to adjust the general reader to modern 
living is significant, particularly to curriculum builders. 

Highly professional in character, the book is still readable for the aver- 
age classroom teacher in search of guidance in the reading field. The sev- 
eral chapters are based soundly upon research; yet scholarly detail is left 
quite generally to the carefully selected bibliographies which follow each 
chapter. (The annotated list of 162 tests following chapter x is indispens- 
able). 

If you have supposed that interest in reading at the secondary level is 
an educational “‘fad,” Reading in General Education will convince you at 
once of the urgent and continuing need of expert counsel at the upper- 
grade levels; for reading is an increasingly difficult and complicated pro- 
cess, because of the rapid widening of the student’s base of experiences and 
because of his progress from the simple sense-meanings of childhood to the 
abstractions of maturity. 

tW. S. Gray et al., Reading in General Education. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1940. Pp. xiii+464. $2.50. 
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If you have thought that anyone can teach reading, you will be inter- 
ested to note the emphasis placed (1) upon the personality of the teacher 
as a factor in successful remedial work and (2) upon the individuality of 
the student, whose interests, attitudes, and purposes should be considered 
quite as significant as his mechanical variations from the norms in reading 
skills. Cumulative experimentation in the area of reading interests is held 
to be tentative rather than final, to be a sort of “piece-bag”’ into which the 
troubled teacher in need of making repairs may reach, over and over 
again, until he finds that bit of experience that ‘‘fits” into the pattern of 
the individual student’s problem. 

If you are looking for some practical suggestions regarding particular 
cases, read chapter v, ‘“‘Reading Problems in Content Fields,’’ where the 
responsibility for the development of reading skill in the several content 
subjects of the curriculum is first laid squarely at the door of the subject 
teacher (not the English teacher only); and then, for several content sub- 
jects, specific suggestions for procedure are given. 

If you want to know where we are going next in the study of reading 
problems, read chapter viii, “Difficulties in Reading Materials,’ where 
Miss Leary presents some of the less-known but most significant research 
of the past few years under four headings: ‘‘Style,”’ ‘‘Content,’’ ‘‘For- 
mat,” and “Organization.”’ For different grade levels and for different 
types of writing she discusses such things as hardness and differentness as 
factors in word difficulty—as well as length, abstractness, technical quali- 
ties, function (in the structure of the sentence), and figurativeness. Here 
you will feel with some confidence that you are taking a rare glimpse into 
the inner chambers of the student mind—where the difficulties really are. 
(We could use a whole book on just that topic, please!) 

This is a must book in the field of reading. The authors frankly make no 
pretense of having found all the answers; and by their own example they 
encourage the reader to a well-balanced, moderate attitude toward the 
vitally significant but provokingly complicated factors involved in effi- 
cient reading. Reading in General Education summarizes in some 450 
pages the significant findings of workers interested in helping the post- 
elementary student to adjust himself and his reading skills to the demands 
made upon him. Throughout the book the classroom teacher seems to be 
taken very happily into the confidence of a group of competent persons 
who are studying seriously an important problem on which only a small 


part of the fascinating evidence is as yet in. 
RACHEL SALISBURY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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IMPROVING ENGLISH TEACHING 


When a committee of the New York City Association of Teachers of 
English sent out a plea to its members for “‘a report on your favorite— 
your most successful—lesson,” over two hundred teachers responded. 
Their replies, edited by the chairmen of the English departments of two 
New York high schools, compose the book Modern Techniques for Improv- 
ing Secondary School English.' 

The teacher will welcome first of all its practicality: no air-spun the- 
ories here, but solid down-to-earth techniques, forged in the heat, the toil, 
and the smoke of the actual classroom. Comprehensive in content, it in- 
cludes all phases of English teaching from remedial reading to the use of 
the bulletin board. Happily included are some suggestions for making the 
machinery of the classroom run more smoothly—trivia, to be sure, but 
exactly the trifles that may make the difference between a smoothly run- 
ning and a chaotic classroom. The techniques make use of the everyday 
interests of the pupil, emphasize the extensive reading of literature, recog- 
nize the classroom as a workshop, and call upon music and art for interpre- 
tation and enrichment. 

The editors make no claim to originality, and anyone who has assidu- 
ously attended English round tables at teachers’ conventions and faith- 
fully skimmed pedagogical literature will recognize most of the techniques. 
One wishes for more such examples of creative teaching as ““A Program 
based on Vocational Preparation,” a report of a project in a class of slow- 
learning girls whose destiny is to “‘sit on park benches watching their 
babies’’—a unit in child-study, the aim of which was to learn to tell stories 
to children. 

Teachers in general should find the book helpful. Those of long experi- 
ence, who have temporarily exhausted their own bag of tricks, will be glad 
to adapt to their own use someone else’s technique, with the comforting 
assurance that it has worked. To many a beginning teacher these so gen- 
erously shared experiences may bring new hope and the encouragement 
that comes from the realization that one is sharing common difficulties. 


Emma BEsIG SAVAGE 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


* Harold A. Clarke and Mary P. Eaton, Modern Techniques for Improving Secondary 
School English. New York City: Noble & Noble, 1940. Pp. xiii+326. $2.50. 
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IN THE REALM OF READING 


The editors of a new series of literature anthologies" for junior and 
senior high schools have gathered an impressive body of literature that 
presents the values of the free way of life. Democratic ideals, courage, 
aspiration, and achievement are presented under similar theme units in 
each book. One might question whether the unsolved problems of our 
democracy are adequately represented. The ‘‘Business of Living,”’ for ex- 
ample, considers work and leisure, but not unemployment or degrading 
toil—‘A Tuft of Flowers,” but not “Caliban in the Coal Mines.’”’ The 
themes are derived from the literature itself rather than from history or 
social science, and they have been well chosen for their significance and 
their appropriateness for high-school readers. 

The editors have clearly worked together as a close-knit group in for- 
mulating the general plan of the series and in building each book. The 
several volumes are unified and balanced to an unusual degree. Indeed, 
they follow an almost identical organization pattern. The American Scene 
presents a typical arrangement. There are six theme units: “‘America the 
Diverse”’ (geographical and cultural), ‘““The Peoples Who Make America,”’ 
“Our Roots in the Past” (folk literature), “American Portraits,” ‘“The 
Business of Living,’’ and “‘American Ideals.’’ The ‘‘interludes” are two 
tales (““The Raven” and “‘The Masque of the Red Death’’), two American 
landscapes, love poems, and ‘‘The Sleeping Car.” In the middle of the 
volume is a single long selection, ‘‘Ile,”’ by Eugene O’Neill; at the end are 
about seventy pages from novels, selected from Cooper, S. E. White, 
Rolvaag, Hergesheimer, Ferber, and Glasgow. 

The devices of the interlude, the single long selection in the middle of 
each book, and the selections from novels at the end enable the editors to 
avoid a too rigid organization. The literature so used is well chosen. The 
interludes are lighter in tone and are designed to be read for pleasure 
rather than to be studied. Typical interludes are a Sherlock Holmes story, 
‘Pirates of Penzance,”’ and Chaucer’s ““The Tale of Chanticleer.’”’ Poe, 
always a problem to those who present literature by themes, would appear 
to merit more attention than is implied in an interlude. His effects, too, 
are not always appreciated by the high-school student without the help of 
editor or teacher. 

* Walter Barnes, Mabel A. Bessey, Gladys G. Gambill, Ward H. Green, Tom Burns 
Haber, Ethel Louise Knox, Claire Soule Seay, and Marquis E. Shattuck, The Realm of 
Reading: Books I and II in preparation; Book III, Highways; Book IV, Heritage; Book 
V, The American Scene; Book VI, The English Scene. New York: American Book Co., 
1940. 
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Flexible as the arrangement is, the reviewer regrets the lack of variety 
in the patterns of approach to literature. Older high-school pupils respond 
well to an organization of literature by types, finding fresh values through 
comparison of selections within a type and gaining independence in their 
choice of leisure reading by the fact that books other than textbooks are 
usually of a single type and that libraries and reading lists classify books 
by types. Classification as fiction and nonfiction, biography, plays, and 
poems is at least as natural as theme-groupings. No one of the three meth- 
ods of organizing literature has all the advantages, and none is without its 
disadvantages. 

The content of the Realm of Reading series is alone sufficient to justify 
it. An unusual amount of fresh, appropriate material of literary merit 
interesting to adolescents is represented in each volume. Emphasis is on 
the contemporary, but the older literature is adequately represented. 
Even in the case of standard authors the editors have succeeded in finding 
fresh selections instead of the text-worn and conventional. Bret Harte, for 
example, is represented by ‘‘The Iliad of Sandy Bar” instead of the 
“Luck” or “The Outcasts.” 

Presentation of a national literature through a theme organization has 
its dangers. Perhaps the greatest is that the editors will be tempted to 
select good literature that fits the chosen theme in place of better or more 
characteristic literature which does not. There is some evidence that the 
present editors have not entirely escaped that danger. Comparison of The 
American Scene with three other anthologies revealed that five of the most 
distinguished poets of our twentieth-century renascence are represented 
in The American Scene by a total of ten poems. In the other books the 
same poets are represented by two or three times as many selections. If 
the list of poets is extended to ten or twelve, the proportion remains prac- 
tically the same. The total volume of poetry is not less in the present 
books, for thirty other contemporary poets are presented, among them 
some of the younger and more experimental writers of the last decade. 
One is disquieted by the suspicion that high-school students will be unlike- 
ly to derive from such a series a sense of the poets as personalities or as 
distinguished contributors to our culture. 

Editorial equipment is well planned. Worthy of special mention are the 
attractive one-page introduction to each theme unit and the well-an- 
notated reading list which follows each one. 

The series is finely conceived and intelligently executed by teachers 
who know the literature and who understand high-school pupils and their 
interests. It should take its place and hold its own in competition with 
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other series. Schools which prefer a theme-unit organization will find the 
themes of this series well selected and richly presented through abundant, 
diversified, fresh, and appropriate selections for study and enjoyment. 


Epitu E. SHEPHERD 


University HicH ScHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


On Literature Today. By Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. $1.00. 

The author of The Flowering of New England and New England Indian Summer 
states “the world between two wars has produced the cynical belief that the only real- 
ities are failure and defeat.’”’ He discusses Hemingway, Farrell, Faulkner, Dos Passos, 
Joyce, and others. asserting that they write only in a mood of desperate unhappiness. 
He criticizes their resort to technical novelty and calls upon writers to return to the 
mood of health, courage, and faith in human nature. 


Up at the Villa. By W. Somerset Maugham. Doubleday. $1.75. 

A short, dramatic novel with four excellent character sketches—the woman and 
three men who love her, representing three kinds of love. Maugham’s seeming simplic- 
ity. his keen perception and perfect style make this story of human behavior provoca- 
tive reading. 


City of Illusion. By Vardis Fisher. Harper. $2.50. 

This tale has for its heroine Eilley Cowan, keeper of a boarding-house for miners in a 
Nevada canyon when the Comstock Load, the world’s richest silver mine, was discov- 
ered. Picturesque, brutal, lustful, these early miners furnish a parallelism to the forces 
abroad in Europe today. The fantastic—and true—Virginia City comes to life by means 
of this vivid story by a sincere, honest writer. 


Job’s House. By Caroline Slade. Vanguard. $2.50. 

By the author of The Triumph of Willie Pond and said to be a best seller in New Eng- 
land, where it is called a Relief book. Job and Katie Mann, good, hard-working, plain 
people with plenty of self-respect were forced to ask for help, temporarily they hoped. 
The courage with which they met what seemed to them a disgrace and their determina- 
tion to help themselves and others make a story which we may be proud to have read in 
any country. 


Call the New World. By John Jennings. Macmillan. $2.75. 
The author of Next to Valour shows rare courage in writing a novel based upon the 
War of 1812 (and the birth of the Monroe Doctrine) even though a large part of it is de- 
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voted to war in Venezuela. Mr. Jennings has made a careful study of this past history 
and writes a vivid story. A quotation from the prime minister of England, 1826, on the 
flylead has special significance: “I called the New World into existence to redress the 
balance of the old.” 


What Makes Sammy Run? By Budd Wilson Schulberg. Random. $2.50. 
Sammy was an East Side Jewish lad who started as a newspaper copy boy and ended 
in Hollywood. It was Sammy’s heredity and early environment that made him run. 
Mrs. Miniver asks, ‘‘Why did it take a war to make England see that slum children 
needed help??? Why, we may ask, did it take refugee children to teach rich Americans 
that children can be taken out of such environments as that which made Sammy run? 
Sammy, “rocking in his cradle of hate, malnutrition—the anarchy of the poor—in the 
midst of a war that was selfish, ruthless, and cruel, was proving himself the fittest, fierc- 


est, and fastest.” 


This above All. By Eric Knight. Harper. $2.50. 

The author of The Flying Yorkshireman and Lasste Come Home has written a love 
story with a tense and violent background—England in the summer of 1940. The hero 
questions, Is the England of the privileged classes and the undernourished far-too- 
many worth his sacrifice? Only, he and the girl believe, if a new England—a better Eng- 
land—may come to birth. Not propaganda perhaps—but with a purpose. 


That None Should Die. By Frank G. Slaughter. Doubleday. $2.75. 

Dr. Slaughter sees in state control of medicine a lowering of ethical standards which 
will lead to graft, negligence, and incompetence. This story is a dramatization of the 
loss of ethics possible in the profession of medicine. 


Reckon with the River. By Clark McKeekin. Appleton. $2.50. 

Ma’am Cambrin, a grand old woman who, as a child was an Indian captive who loved 
her captors, is the heroine of this adventure tale. The trek down the Ohio to the rich 
lands of Kentucky and Blennerhasset, Indians, and Aaron Burr are all part of the glam- 
ourous pioneer story. 


Hawk’s Nest. By Hubert Skidmore. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Many readers will remember the shame of the Gauley Bridge episode—the migra- 
tory workers who died quickly or with merciless certainty from silicosis. Hubert Skid- 
more has chosen these Blue Ridge Mountain people, their culture and folkways as his 


province. 


Between Two Worlds. By Upton Sinclair. Viking. $3.00. 
“Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born.” 

Lanny Budd, is the illegitimate son of a New England munitions maker. The time is 
the 1920’s. Lanny has lived in Europe, an intimate of journalists, statesmen, and brilliant 
women of several nationalities. Son of his father, he is yet a bit pink because the know]l- 
edge of world-conditions is thrust upon him. This is a book of sound and fury, of greedy 
politicians, corrupt governments, unmoral women, changing attitudes, loss of values. 
Intense pictures of the developing dictators make their later successes seem incredible. 
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Analysis of the German character, studies of Italian, French, British people explain 
chaotic conditions. Condensation and selectiveness would have made a more powerful 
treatise. The closing chapter, “Tomorrow We'll Be Sober,” is significant. 


Men of the Mountains. By Jesse Stuart. Dutton. $2.50. 

“Men .... hear the music of mountain wind and water .... men live among the 
mountains, curse the mountains, love the mountains ....men of the mountains un- 
afraid of the cruel mountains .... that take them home in the end to sleep awhile.” 
These are rich, elusive, philosophical tales of a patient people written with great honesty 
and sincerity. 


Turkey. By Emil Lengyel. Random. $3.75. 

The author of The Danube has written with his usual care an eloquent and discerning 
history of Turkey and her mysterious people. Coming at this time, it is of particular 
value. 


Kabloona. By Gontran de Poncins. Reynal. $3.00. 


A grand book, with sketches by the author. A very human story of Eskimos, with 
whom the author lived for some time. Of particular interest are his comparisons of these 
primitive people with those whom we call civilized. 


Blood, Sweat and Tears. By Winston Churchill. Putnam. $3.00. 


The British prime minister’s account of the European situation up to the fall of 
France. The Book-of-the-Month selection for May and generally rated the most mag- 
nificent book of the year. Made up largely of addresses to Parliament. 


They Went On Together. By Robert Nathan. Knopf. $2.00. 
A moving story of a group of American people attacked by bombers. Beautifully 
written. 


Williamsburg, Old and New. By Hildegarde Hawthorne. Appleton. $4.00. 


A beautiful book, telling in prose and picture the story of Williamsburg, Virginia, as 
it has been rebuilt in the old manner. Illustrated by E. H. Suydam. 


Amiel. By Myrtle Johnson. Appleton. $2.50. 


A novel within a novel. Michael M’Clane, living in bombed squalor is writing a 
novel, Amiel, about a Siberian political ex-convict. The author’s life parallels his hero’s 
experiences. 


The Earth Is Ours. By Vilhelm Moberg. Simon & Schuster. $2.75. 


A fine emotional, nostalgic novel (biographical, we judge) of the life of a Swedish 
peasant who won worldly success but returned to the soil. 


Son of Minos. By David Cheney. Humphries. $2.00. 
A reprint of a beautiful Bronze Age tale of adventure. 


Gone with the Draft. By Park Kendall. New York: M. S. Mill. $1.00. 


A booklet of clever (profound?) letters of a draftee. Amusing. 
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All Aboard for Ararat. By H. G. Wells. Alliance. $1.75. 
A humorous account of the dialogues between God and Noah Lammock; a plan to 
rescue in an ark the most worthy of mankind from Hitlerism. 


The Good Shepherd. By Gunnar Gunnarsson. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50. 
A simple story of an Icelandic peasant, serene in a calm faith that man must meet 
the responsibilities of life no matter what self-denial they entail. 


The Wyoming Guide. Compiled by W.P.A. writers. Oxford. $2.75. 


A Guide to its history, highways, and people. Many photographs. 


Mansion House of Liberty. By Phyllis Bottome. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

This novelist, safe in America when the bombing of England began, hastened back 
to her beloved country, unhesitatingly taking her part in the dangerous fight against 
Hitler. Working among the people wherever her help was needed, she has had a fine 
opportunity to study the humbler British citizens and their reactions to danger and 
brute force. She says this experience is strangely good for city dwellers and has turned 
their rather puny and helpless physiognomy into tke stripped, fiery, and intelligent 
expression of active and creative human beings. 


The Longhorns. By J. Frank Dobie. Little, Brown. $3.50. 

This new kind of cow-and-cowboy tale is a western thriller of genuine worth because 
it is a real history of other and exciting days. Mr. Dobie begins with the Spanish con- 
quistadors who first brought cattle to the New World. He writes of legends, of folklore, 
and of Texas and Mexican rangers. The longhorn, he says, is nearer extinction than the 
buffalo ever was. There are many fine black-and-white drawings. 


West of the River. By Dorothy Gardiner. Crowell. $3.50. 

“The biography of the Missouri... . the history of the vast country to the west of 
it....and the stories of the men who lived there.”” French St. Louis, fur traders, and 
picturesque freighters, steamers, railroads and the men who built them are all a part of 
this most excellent history of the settlement of a territory. There are fascinating his- 
torical pictures and thrilling ‘‘wagon and stagecoach” chapters. 


Finland Forever. By Hudson Strode. Harcourt. $3.50. 

The author of South by Thunderbird says, “I have written this book because I wish 
more men to know the inspiring truth about the Finns.”” He has pictured the people as 
he knew them before 1939 as an example of a nation made fine and noble by a simple 
pattern of daily living. He finds an absence of that mold of merchandizing and com- 
mercialism to which critics, students, and historians are attributing the barbarism of 
other nations. Excellent format. 


Wisconsin: A State Guide. Wisconsin Writers’ Project. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
$o.7< 
We | ei 


Another comprehensive and informative W.P.A. study of a state. 
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Village Year: A Sac Prairie Journal. By August Derleth. McCann. $3.00. 
Mr. Derleth, in poetic and charming prose, has written an account of daily living in a 
typical and delightful American community. 


A Time To Speak. By Archibald MacLeish. Houghton. $2.75. 

The librarian of Congress has collected in one volume a wide and varied group of his 
brilliant essays. Of particular significance are his constructive discussions of the inter- 
national situation and those about “Men on Little Land,” “The Irresponsibles,” and 
“Freedom to End Freedom,” and “The Art of the Good Neighbor.” 


Heywood Broun. By Heywood Hale Broun. Harcourt. $3.50. 


Broun’s son (The Boy Grew Older) has assembled a delightful collection of his father’s 
writings. There are familiar and much-quoted articles and others known to be favorites 
of Broun’s and of his family. This book affords most perfect odd-time reading, a joy for 
spare moments. 


Saint Patrick. By Hugh DeBlacam. Bruce. $2.25. 
This story of Ireland’s mystic is written in popular historical, yet scholarly, vein. 
The gifted author treasures Irish traditions while laboring for a new Ireland. 


South Star. By John Gould Fletcher. Macmillan. $2.00. 
Fletcher won the 1939 Pulitzer Prize. South Star includes the “Story of Arkansas’ 
written in austere, historical verse. 


, 


Collected Poems. By Walter de la Mare. Holt. $3.75. 

This collection includes, with a few minor exceptions, all the poet’s poems for adult 
readers. One poet-critic says of it “....a protest against the merely reportorial ex- 
ercises of the day, a relief from their anarchy, an absolute belief in the sensuous and 
spiritual fantasy.” 


The Best Poems of 1940. By Thomas Moult. Harcourt. $2.00. 


An important annual collection of eighty-two representative poems. 


The Poetry of W. B. Yeats. By Louis MacNeice. Oxford. $3.00. 


A critical study of Yeats’s poetry and personality. 


Angle of Earth and Sky. By David Morton. Macmillan. $1.75. 


Sensitive, delicate poems by a lyrical poet. 


Love and Death. By Llewellyn Powys. Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 

“A man is lying on his death bed. He is sensitive, clearheaded, keenly observant, 
deeply aware of the poetic aspects of the world. As his life ebbs painfully away, he re- 
calls the first love of his life, and his memories of it sustain his courage to the end.” In 
the Introduction the author’s wife asks, “Is it too much to prophesy that this volume 
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of my husband’s, with its timeless ballad-like quality, its innocent classic truths, will be 
read and enjoyed long after his bones have come to dust?” 


Begin Here: A Statement of Faith. By Dorothy L. Sayers. Harcourt. $2.00. 

Dorothy Sayers believes that a new civilization is beginning and that we shall decide 
what its nature will be. She explores and affirms the doctrines of freedom and the in- 
trinsic worth of the individual, analyzes the theory of the economic man as an error 
which led to the totalitarian state, reviews the mistakes of the peace settlement after 
1918, and defines the humanistic principles on which we must take our stand. 


Canada Fights. Edited by John W. Dafoe. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.00. 

An introductory quotation by Winston Churchill explains the tenor of the book: 
“«...No state, no country (but Canada, the surviving bond across the Atlantic], no 
band of men can more truly be described as the linchpin of peace and world progress.” 
Essays mainly by Canadian journalists on the ideology, economy, and military activi- 
ties of Canada since September, 1939. 


Dramas of Modernism and Their Forerunners. By Montrose J. Moses and Oscar 
James Campbell. Little, Brown. $4.50. 
Twenty important plays, social, domestic, Freudian, war, and religious, from The 
Cherry Orchard to Golden Boy. A critical introduction accompanies each play. The 
pages are rather crowded and the print is not exceptional. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Ten Years of Research in Reading. By Arthur E. Traxler. (Educational Records 
Bull. No. 32.) New York: Educational Records Bureau. 
A summary of the research from 1920 to 1940 under 1g topics covering the physiol- 
ogy, available materials, and techniques of teaching reading, and a selected bibliography 
of 618 titles. 


The Gold Star List. By the Syracuse Public Library Staff. Syracuse, N.Y. $0.35. 

The 1941 and twenty-second edition of a popular bibliography of American fiction. 
The subject matter of each book is briefly stated, and the books are listed alphabetically, 
by author’s name, and topically under forty different headings and subdivisions. 


The New Prometheus. By Lyman Bryson. Macmillan. $1.00. 

A Columbia professor on the nature of the scientific method in thinking and its func- 
tion in our time. Analysis of the academic attitude, the need of bringing knowledge to 
the layman, and our social emergencies. 


A Primer of Stagecraft. By Henning Nelms. New York: Dramatists Play Serv- 
ice. 
A practical handbook, conveniently indexed and provided with conspicuous topical 
headings, on the essentials of stage equipment and scene construction. The information 
includes lists and prices of tools. Illustrated. 
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The Library as a School Function and Activity. Newark, N.J.: Secondary School 
Teachers’ Association. 
A report on the philosophy of the school library, the range of activities centering in 
the library, and the specific services which the library extends to the pupils, the faculty, 
and the community. 


Laugh and Learn: The Art of Teaching with Humor. By Leon Ormond. Green- 
berg. $2.50. 

An ingenious and analytical survey of classroom problems in relation to humor. 
Parody as an aid to learning serious poetry; gesture and pantomine as a way to teach 
vocabulary; recognizing the student sense of humor and training it. An enjoyable book 
because of the writer’s genial spirit and fund of anecdotes; impressive because of the 
experimental evidence and the skilful interpretation. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Junior-Senior High School Basic Reading-Guidance Program, Book I: Let’s 
Read: Reading for Experience. By Holland Roberts, Helen Rand, and Emma 
Lundgren. Holt. 

An anthology of brief and interesting selections representing the different basic 
reading problems, the selections followed by tests for comprehension, exercises on key 
words, and vocabulary, conversational exercises, and short bibliographies. Devices for 
the student enabling him to estimate his own reading ability and progress. An attrac- 
tive and well-planned textbook. 


Develop Your Reading. By Pearle E. Knight and Arthur E. Traxler. Little, 

Brown. $1.36. 

A book for the junior high school level, illustrated. Part I is composed of selections 
for rapid reading and Part II of selections for close reading; there are sections on the 
basic techniques, for example, skimming and discovering the main idea. A workbook 
accompanies the text containing tests and exercises for each selection. The authors 
also provide a “‘Teachers’ Manual and Answer Key.” 


New Frontiers. Edited by Thomas H. Briggs, Lucile Prim Jackson, Emma 

Miller Bolenius, and Max J. Herzberg. Houghton Mifflin. $1.92. 

A new edition of the first volume in the “Literature in the Senior High School’ 
series for the ninth grade. Moderately streamlined, with photographs and pen-and-ink 
sketches. Conventionally, the anthology retains Caesar and Treasure Island. In the 
sections devoted to poetry, short story, essay, and biography, the selections are general- 
ly light, entertaining, and contemporary. Helps for the pupil include a foreword on 
reading, explanatory notes on the text, and suggestions for study and class activities. 
An abundance of reading “for the general course, the commercial, the technical, and the 
college preparatory.” 


Romance. Edited by Thomas H. Briggs, Max J. Herzberg, Lucile Prim Jack- 
son, and Emma Miller Bolenius. Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 


The second volume in the new edition of the “Literature in the Senior High School” 
series. Designed like the first volume, with similar aids for the reader. Conventional 
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material includes A Tale of Two Cities, a few standard lyrics, three Jdylls, and As You 
Like It. As the title suggests, but little progress toward realism is attempted in this 
volume, which is on the whole less varied and stimulating than New Frontiers. Both 
volumes are attractive to the eye, and both will hold up well among their competitors 
for ninth- and tenth-grade English classes. 


Language for Use. By J. Paul Leonard and Rachel Salisbury. Scott, Foresman. 
$1.24. 

The fourth volume of a high-school composition series, ““Language for Use’’ will serve 
juniors or seniors who have not studied the preceding volumes. Part I emphasizes the 
planning and development of the whole composition, with special attention to collecting 
information, outlining, proof, persuasion, and propaganda. Photographs, excellent ex- 
amples of practical and up-to-date writings, and sound exercises in thinking make the 
book effective. “Everyday Problems in Language’ include advertisements, news 
articles, public discussions, and reviews. Part II is a handbook of grammar with both 


definitions and exercises. 


Solo Readings for Radio and Class Work. Compiled by Marjorie Seligman and 
Sonya Fogle. New York: Dramatists Play Service. $0.75. 
Excerpts from many plays for students who wish to practice and try out their skill 
in screen, radio, and theater tests, grouped under type characters such as ingénue and 


leading woman. 


Courage over the Andes. By Frederick Arnold Kummer. Winston. $2.00. 

An adventure story for junior high school readers about eighteen-year-old Dick 
Weatherby who ships on the “Providence,” bound for the whaling grounds of the 
southern seas in 1812. The ‘‘Providence” is shelled by a British gunboat and then 
captured by Peruvian privateers. Dick escapes, makes his way through Chile, and 
fights in the Chilean army. The book is well illustrated by Armstrong Sperry. The 
prose is simple but stiff. 


Stars To Steer By. Edited by Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt. 

As a rule children of junior high school age will most appreciate this discriminating 
selection of poetry for enjoyment. The poems are grouped under such headings as 
“Roads for Wandering,” ‘““The Merry Heart,” and “All Sorts of People,” including a 
few very earnest sections such as “Cry of Humanity.” Excellent pen-and-ink drawings 
help to make the poems tangible, and skilful comments on most of the poems show the 
young reader how to approach them in the right spirit. 


Polly Kent Rides West, in the Days of ’49. By Robert McCulloch. Illustrated by 
Charles Hargens. Winston. $2.00. 
Refused permission to join a wagon train, Polly sets out with only the Brushes—man, 
wife, and daughter—for Sacramento City. Indians, trouble with rival trains, starva- 
tion, and good luck in the end. Lots of conversation. 


Let’s Make a Play. By George F. Willison. Harper. $2.50. 


Twelve plays written by children, at the Hessian Hills School, together with explana- 
tions by the author of the methods by which the themes and subjects of the plays were 
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suggested, developed into scripts, and acted. Valuable to both teacher and pupil and 
unusually interesting because of the variety of subjects and techniques. 


My English, Book I. By William M. Tanner and Frank J. Platt. Ginn. $1.12. 

A difficult textbook to use effectively because of the formal division of the subject 
matter (“Using the Dictionary,” ‘Nouns and Pronouns,” “‘Doing Well in Conversa- 
tion”) and because of the constant emphasis upon technical exercises. 


Everyday Speech. By Harley Smith, Clara E. Krefting, and E. E. Lewis. Ameri- 
can Book. 

A systematic presentation of average speech needs and activities for high-school 
students—abundant exercises. The relation of personality traits and educational back- 
ground to effectiveness in conversation, group discussion, and other common speaking 
occasions. A realistic, useful textbook for English and speech classes. 


Spelling for Secondary Schools. By Harry M. Love and Julian M. Drachmen 
Globe. 
Graded lists of words in active use among high-school students compiled at the New 
Utrecht High School, Brooklyn. Instructions on how to teach spelling, completion 
tests, dictation exercises, and other aids to study. 








Guilty of negligence! 
If you are a trainer of tomorrow’s citizens, you cannot afford to have 


this charge brought upon you for ignoring a book destined to point new 
ways in English instruction. 


EVALUATING INSTRUCTION IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL ENGLISH 


PROFESSOR DORA V. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 
This is what America’s teachers are doing in the classrooms of today! 
With admirable thoroughness, Miss Smith has subjected programs of in- 
struction in expression and literature to a scientific process of evaluation. 
Her findings and her suggestions cannot be ignored! 


Order your copy today from the Council office. Members may purchase one copy 
at the special price of $1.25; list price, $2.25 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 W. 68th Street Chicago, Ill. 

















Practical .... Complete... . Inexpensive! 
Fine’s 
OUTLINES OF THREE YEARS’ ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


and 


OUTLINES OF FOURTH YEAR ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


70 cents each 





Here are practical outline books to help prepare your stu- 
dents for the Regents Examinations or for College Entrance Require- 
ments. These books contain clear, concise and unusually complete 
material. In addition to outlines of the author’s works there are bio- 
graphical sketches, criticism and recent questions from State exam- 
inations and College Entrance requirements. 


Send for descriptive folder “EL” listing the contents of each book... . it’s free 
@ 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 100 Fifth Avenue, New York 








A school that proposes to show the way in bringing up young people who 
are to understand, to practice, and to defend democratic life must itself 
accept the ideal of democracy and do its best to carry that ideal into 
practice. The newly published booklet 


DEMOCRACY’S HIGH SCHOOL 


shows how one school has broken through the traditional barriers of 
special subjects to build an integrated or functional curriculum, based on 
a searching analysis of the needs and capacities of children and of the 
social necessities of our culture and time. The mechanics and implica- 
tions of such a program in the modern trend of educational thought are 
clearly set forth in DEMOCRACY’S HIGH SCHOOL by Agnes de 
Lima and the high school staff of Lincoln School of Teachers College. 
Professional groups and others with an interest in the changing Ameri- 
can high school of today will profit from a critical examination and dis- 
cussion of this publication. 


96 pp. Illus. 90 cents 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK CITY 














